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Bernard Malamud and the 
Jewish Literary Tradition 


Rovit 


The problem “tradition,” usable has long 
been recognized one the salient difficulties confronting the 
serious American writer. was problem which forced 
Hawthorne into “romances,” and Henry James into eventual 
British citizenship; and problem which certain extent 
yet sustains the strengths and weaknesses the best twentieth 
century American fiction. For the writer fiction automat- 
ically committed least minimal surface realism the 
depiction his characters and his milieu, and, speaking 
generally, his degree success presenting convincing 
simulated life will determine the cogency his symbols. This 
not suggest that American life has suffered from 
deficiency reality; merely restates what have been 
gradually realizing recent years: namely, that the writer 
fiction needs some institutionalized framework social stresses 
and harmonies, automatically recognizable his audience, 
within which can cast his own visions truth. And American 
society has—at least yesterday—been unable supply 
such cohesive and generally acceptable image. 

For this reason the great American writers have tended 
ignore the approaches realistic fiction which were perfected 
the nineteenth-century European masters, electing work 
instead within frameworks their own creation—frameworks 
made usually out the experience and folklore that were most 
immediate them. Hence the best American fiction has been 
essentially more subjective than objective, more symbolic than 
realistic. 


But this problem enormous for the American writer 


under the best circumstances, many times intensified for 
the minority-group writer—for the American Negro, the 
Catholic, and the Jewish writer. Somehow each writer must 
come terms with the problem setting down his own 
particular and discovering his own technique for 
communicating his vision effectively. practice the Jewish 
writer fiction has tended follow one three alternate 
ways. can, Herman Wouk Jerome Weidman, exploit 
the Jewish background, concentrating catching the broken 
accents and mores the Jewish immigrant America. doing 
this runs the almost inevitable danger sentimentalizing his 
sacrificing the integrity and ambiguity his transcendent 
vision (if has one) for the manipulation his somewhat 
exotic stage-setting. dexterous his craft, will 
casual byproduct—have good chance commercial 
success. 

second choice ignore almost entirely the Jewish back- 
ground, choosing rather work within individualized 
abstracted framework. The results will naturally vary propor- 
tion the talent and intensity vision which the writer can 
bring bear his material. the fiction Nathanael West 
and Salinger, the results are often undeniably effective, 
gaining much emotional cogency they lose perhaps 
their excessively subjective bases. This certainly valid and 
honest approach fiction, even though surface 
sacrificed the fixing poetic metaphor. 

The third choice the attempt utilize the Jewish-American 
background fictional frame without adopting the stance 
the This choice attempts fuse the world 
Yiddish folklore and Jewish life America with the rigorous 
demands modern fictional form. our own time think this 
alternate approach has been followed with varying success 
Saul Bellow, Paul Goodman, Philip Roth, and Bernard Malamud, 
but will concentrate the latter’s work trying analyze 
the process this fusion. 


The use elements folklore fiction is, course, the 
rule rather than the exception. Indeed, storytelling probably 
the oldest and still the lustiest vehicle for folklore itself. And 
heterogeneous America, with its many regional differences and 


its polyglot ancestry, has characteristically drawn into its litera- 
ture the national legends its peoples, well their differing 
dialects and styles. But the Yiddish “tale” has seemed remain 
relatively impervious literary assimilation. Whether because 
its psychology and situation too organically East European, 
whether because depends too intimately the absorbed 
nuance dialect, has generally been true that the Jewish- 
American writer has been unable exploit the vast mine 
Yiddish folklore way comparable Mark 
Faulkner’s use Southern folklore. And when has tried to, 
has usually succeeded only adding pale Americanized 
imitation Sholom Aleichem’s inexhaustible repertory. 


Bernard Malamud, the winner the 1958 National Book 
Award for his short story collection, The Magic Barrel, quite 
obviously within the tradition the Yiddish teller tales— 
tales narrated with discernible echo the eternal chant, tales 
misery, frustration, insensate violence, greed, man’s inhuman- 
ity man, and nature’s inexorable victory over both the proud 
and humble flesh. And yet, faithful the strange luminous 
quality this tradition, his stories are bittersweet rather than 
bitter. says “The Loan,” the dough which moistened 
tears makes sweeter bread than the unwept-on cake. Mala- 
mud expert invoking the saving grace “Jewish 
that indefinable quality humanity which doggedly persists 
twisting smile even under the grip total adversity; the 
egotistical triumph mock humility which testifies unwaver- 
ingly the essential dignity being human inhuman 
universe. That more often than not the smile self-ridiculing, 
ultimately ambiguous the target its ridicule, may one 
the dominant characteristics Jewish humor. The affection- 
ate insult and the wry self-deprecation are parts the same 
ironic vision which values one’s self and mankind both less 
and more than they seem worth, one and the same time. 


But although Malamud captures the elusive tones and shadows 
the traditional Yiddish tale, not all teller tales 
the traditional manner. extremely self-conscious 
short story writer, keenly sensitive the formal demands 
the short story, and unwilling let character vignette 
evocation atmosphere embody his vision. His 
manner frequently that the teller tales, but his technique 


structure poetic and symbolic. seems, were, 
construct his stories backwards—beginning with 
climactic image and then manipulating his characters into the 
appropriate dramatic poses which will contribute the total 
significance that image. These final images usually resemble 
tableaux, the old children’s game The dramatic 
action the story attempts lead the characters into situation 
conflict which “resolved” being fixed poetically the 
final ambiguity conflicting forces frozen and united their 
very opposition. 

Thus, for example, “The Magic Barrel” establishes the 
pervasive conflict between the orthodox and the “new” values 
Jewish behavior modern American life. The oddity the 
rabbinical student, Leo Finkel, calling matchmaker, Pinye 
Salzman (who smells always whitefish), immediately brings 
into focus the ambiguous stresses attempting live correctly 
cultural situation where values are flux. The grotesque- 
ness Pinye Salzman—his gluttonish mannerisms, his used-car 
salesman’s approach marital arrangements, his commercial 
rapacity—is balanced his final dignified behavior when 
intones the Kaddish (the Prayer for the Dead) around the corner 
from the rendezvous between Finkel and Salzman’s dishonored 
daughter, Stella. Conversely, Finkel’s austere dignity, which 
dramatically established his honesty, his ruthless introspec- 
tion, his querying himself about the exact extent his faith, 
counterbalanced his final appearance the rendezvous 
with bouquet flowers awkwardly and eagerly thrust out 
front him. The resultant tableau tense and richly ambiguous. 
The conflicting forces are held poetic suspension—each 
receiving its full measure representation—Finkel with the 
bouquet, Salzman reciting the prayer, and Stella dressed 
white with red shoes, smoking under lamp post. Each point 
the triangle enlists the reader’s sympathy, but each also 
treated with basic irony. The aesthetic form the story 
rounds upon itself and the “meaning” the story—the precise 
evaluation forces—is left the reader. this sense—a 
sense which aesthetic form resolves unresolvable dramatic 
conflicts—that Malamud departs drastically from the tradition 
the Yiddish tale and confronts the demands modern 
fictional form. 


the best his stories The Magic Barrel, the same pattern 
ultimate poetic resolution metaphor evident. “The 
Mourners,” Kessler, the dispossessed egg-candler, and Mr. 
Gruber, the dispossessing landlord, are locked together the 
mute companionship unutterable grief, reciting the Kaddish 
with bedsheets for prayer-shawls the stark poverty Kessler’s 
one-room flat. “Take Pity,” Eva Kalish stands desperate and 
beseeching outside the window Rosen, her benefactor. 
“The Last Mohican,” Fidelman chases the be-knickered Susskind 
through the streets Rome, vainly trying catch with the 
flying green coat-tails that are beyond his grasp. each 
these stories, “The Magic Malamud successfully 
develops his dramatic conflicts and then freezes them into 
final image which can dissolved only the reader. his 
less successful stories Levine,” “Behold the Key,” “The 
Lady the the final climactic images seem too 
obvious too heavily mechanical hold the meanings 
tense equilibrium. other words, Malamud differs from the 
Yiddish tale-teller his poetic sensitivity the implications 
which brings his stories, rather than the ironic delight 
grotesque characterization and anecdotal episode which seem 
the heart the Yiddish tale. does use both 
the irony and the grotesque evocation Yiddish background, 
but goes beyond them incarnate his own vision. 


this accomplished mastery short story technique which 
makes Malamud, think, fresh and exciting figure Jewish- 
American letters. His thematic range, even when deals with 
characters non-Jewish backgrounds, unmistakably Hebraic. 
His people are drawn from the intensely unassimilated lives 
New York City first- and second-generation American Jews. 
They are presented the cramped prisons themselves—in 
dark and tiny “variety” stores where drab monotony stocks the 
counters; overfurnished and underlighted tenement apart- 
ments; within the strict unyielding barriers their own uneasy 
identities. Hedged and thwarted the fatal limitations 
human existence, and imprisoned even beyond that 
pervasive sense being “alien” Gentile world, his Morris 
Bobers (The Assistant) gradually dry externally until they 
make small disturbance the relentless routine life with 
their deaths. see the following excerpt from “Take 


Pity,” death small thing and inevitable thing which 
perhaps the crowning and ironic achievement buried life: 


did Davidov spoke impatiently. “Say one 

what died? died, that’s all.” 

please, this question.” 

“Broke him something. That’s how.” 

“Broke what?” 

“Broke what breaks. was talking how bitter was his 
life, and touched the sleeve say something else, but 
the next minute his face got small and fell down 


Malamud’s stories, over and over find echoed the 
agonized strain Job’s unanswered question: “Why light 
given man whose way hid, and whom God hath hedged 
in?” Thus the succession dark cramped places which 
Malamud’s characters live takes symbolic resonance. Caught 
ghetto-isolation without either the liberating fellowship 
ghetto sense community, sustaining spiritual security 
derived from directed religious commitment, his characters are 
defined burdensome images loneliness—weighed down 
poverty, commercial greed, and natural calamity. But yet, like 
Job’s man, unto them “light” given; upon them visited 
glimpse infinity, freedom, existence without barriers. 
Whether is, with Morris Bober, felt-sense The Law, or, 
with Leo Finkel, romantic illusion love, they all have 
enough light their darkness know that their ways are “hid,” 
and able imagine life light without necessarily 
believing the possibilities attaining such life. This glimpse 
gives them contagious strength characters, which can 
seen the effect that Morris Bober’s inner security has 
Frank Alpine—an effect which somewhat unconvincingly leads 
Alpine’s conversion Judaism. This also invests the charac- 
ters with capacity for evoking pathos, with Kessler the egg- 
candler, whose glimpse light awakens him acute 
sensitivity the wretchedness with which has lived his life. 

For Malamud seems insist that there way escaping 
the fatal limitations the human condition. Man need not 
remain buried the isolation himself. must accept the 
fatality his own identity—be Jew Gentile, success 


failure—and working within that identity, transcend himself 
and burst his prison. the following quotation from “The Bill,” 
this faith most explicitly stated, but implicit undercur- 
rent all his stories: 


said that everything was run credit, business and every- 
thing else, because after all what was credit but the fact that 
people were human beings, and you were really human 
being you gave credit somebody else and gave credit you. 


fail give “credit” another human being—even when 
you know that the credit undeserved and may even repaid 
hatred—is deny the humanity yourself, extinguish 
within your own being the light which has been given you. 
this denial which dries the humanness Julius Karp (The 
Assistant), transforming him from man into the proprietor 
liquor store. results the punishment Henry Freeman 
(“The Lady the Lake”) whose refusal credit himself with 
his own identity causes him—too melodramatically—to lose his 
chance for love. The most memorable characters 
fictions either possess already, learn that they must strive 
possess, this capacity for giving unlimited credit any human 
demand made upon them. 

And yet there one rather grave limitation Malamud’s 
fictions which seems forestall what could even 
fuller exploitation his considerable talents; and this limitation, 
like his powers, may also find its roots the tradition the 
Yiddish tale. Malamud has demonstrated his mastery, speak, 
over piece the tragic vision. has given eloquent and ironic 
voice Job’s anguished, rebellious cry from the ash-heap; 
has presented man that most pathetic victims who fully 
aware his complete envelopment whimsical fate. has 
succeeded his best stories evoking controlled pathos and 
sympathy which surely artistic achievement high merit. 
But the crucial point his dramas, when his characters are 
most acutely aware their impotence before the inevitable, 
and are aware themselves being aware, his tragic vision fails 
him and retreats into his “Jewish defensive humor 
which deflates the portentous momentum his art. forgets, 
think the Yiddish tale-teller has always forgotten, that Job 


also says later his ordeal: slay me, yet will trust 
him; but will maintain mine own ways before him.” 

Job rebels and accepts simultaneously, and even keeps firm 
grip his precious individuality while doing so. 
characters cry out, defy, and accept, but fail maintain their 
own ways before him with dignity. They become grotesque 
slightly ridiculous—in the ways that Kessler, Gruber, Finkel, 
Salzman, and Rosen are grotesque and ridiculous—before the 
mercilessly cynical eye the Yiddish humorist whose irony 
turns now himself protective shield. And although 
this deflating common-sense approach may the healthiest 
way deal with practical affairs, falls short the require- 
ments the grandest level art, which demands not common, 
but uncommon sense, not sanity, but poetry. Malamud has amply 
shown that can employ the fertile resources the Yiddish 
tale functional element the form the modern short 
story. can continue refine and develop his vision, and 
learn somehow leap beyond his irony when longer serves 
his art, may succeed producing work the very highest 
order imaginative achievement. 


UNIVERSITY LOUISVILLE 


The Outside and the Inside: 


Flannery O’Connor’s 
THE VIOLENT BEAR AWAY 


SUMNER FERRIS 


Flannery O’Connor’s new novel, The Violent Bear Away, 
has number striking resemblances, its religious 
theme, its Southern setting, its frequently violent macabre 
action, and its spiritually tortured characters, both her short 
stories, especially those collected Good Man Hard 
Find (1955), and her first and only other novel, Wise Blood 
(1952). 

The novel’s chief character Southern 
orphan boy, Francis Marion Tarwater (usually just 
who was infancy first baptized and later kidnapped his 
great-uncle, who fancied himself religious prophet. Raised 
follow the old man’s Tarwater nevertheless rebels; for 
when the great-uncle dies, the boy refuses give him Christian 
burial and instead gets drunk and sets fire the cabin where 
thinks the corpse Negro has meanwhile removed and buried 
it). Tarwater goes the city, his uncle, 
called Rayber whom his great-uncle had likewise baptized and 
briefly kidnapped but who, fourteen, had rejected religion; 
and from whom Tarwater had been kidnapped. Rayber has 
unbaptized idiot son, called Bishop, whom course the old 
man had tried baptize and kidnap and whom Tarwater 
under injunction Tarwater rejects clumsy 
attempts befriending and educating him. Indeed, Rayber unin- 
tentionally keeps impressing the old man’s 
unwittingly baptizes Bishop. flees back the cabin 
Powderhead where had lived with his great-uncle. the 
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way drugged and assaulted while asleep pathic who 
gave him ride; and awakening sets fire the clearing 
where left. home finds that his uncle’s body had been 
buried after all; and violent resignation sets fire the 
woods here too, feels the call prophecy, and returns the 
city convert the unbelieving. 

Disregarding both the more and less obvious matters for the 
time being, there are several parallels between this and some 
Miss other works. Haze Motes Wise Blood, like 
Tarwater here, was obsessed first with denying and then with 
accepting Christ. “The River” was drowned 
“the water life,” Bishop. The relation between the boy 
and his great-uncle, especially the flashback recounting visit 
the two the city, reminds one “The Artificial Nigger.” 
The fires Tarwater lights are like the one “Circle the Fire,” 
both provocation and significance. Rayber rationalist 
like Asbury “The Enduring Miss still uses 
symbolic names: “Bishop” and the 
latter with its implications dirt and panacea, fit neatly 
into novel about Humor less obtrusive here than 
some her other works (especially Wise Blood and 
unforgettable and triumphant “What need with Jesus? got 
Leora Watts”) but this novel has its moments, too; and usual 
with Miss comic incongruities rather add than 
detract from her seriousness: the great-uncle’s monomania for 
kidnapping and baptizing his infant male relatives particularly 
funny. And lastly, some Miss favorite symbols, 
sometimes laid little thick other works, reappear here 
too, and before they tend carry two more opposing 
meanings simultancously. Thus, water brings life and death; fire 
destroys and purifies; eyes reveal and impose purpose; and 
physical infirmity (Rayber deaf) mirrors spiritual one. 

and large, then, Miss writings are strikingly 
alike topic, theme, and technique. Consequently, her admirers 
well her detractors must realize that she has restricted 
herself particular locale, particular society, and particular 
kind theme; and unlikely that she will surprise her read- 
ers any these respects for some time. follows that 
just unlikely that her popularity will grow, that her increasing 
mastery both the craft and the art fiction will much 
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noticed, that her greater and greater spiritual vision will taken 
for anything but preoccupation with the same subjects, and, 
short, that she will considered anything but Southern 
woman novelist.’ (It ominous that the publisher this book 
different from that her two earlier books.) 

But such observations not give the novel itself the attention 
and the praise deserves. For, first all, The Violent Bear 
Away excellently constructed novel. Although Wise Blood 
had beginning, middle, and end, the connections its parts 
with one another were often obscure. But the three parts this 
novel are both distinct from and dependent one another, and the 
individual chapters (except the sometimes awkward flashback 
Chapter II, price paid for the immediacy Chapter are not 
merely episodes themselves, such short-story writer might 
expected produce, but cumulative and effective insofar 
they are parts the whole novel. 

All writers imaginative literature are between two horns: 
either underlining their meaning through repetition and recurring 
symbolism trusting that their slightest hint will be—or ought 
be—picked the hawk-eyed reader. But Miss 
writer religious subject with religious theme (Elmer 
Gantry has religious subject; The Elder Statesman has religious 
theme), escapes the dilemma neatly: references Habbakuk, Jonas, 
and Elias and Elisha; profanity that, context, takes air 
blasphemy (Rayber never says “God damn” “Jesus Christ” 
but the reader feels its significance); and the very subject matter 
the book not only are dramatically appropriate her story 
but also underline her meaning and serve leitmotifs unify it. 

But another, and for some readers perhaps better, kind 
unity and emphasis provided the structure the novel 
itself. the end the first chapter, Tarwater, after burning the 
cabin, has hitched ride with traveling salesman: 


“Look,” Tarwater said suddenly, sitting forward, his face 
close the windshield, headed the wrong direction. 
We're going back where came from. There’s the fire again. 
There’s the fire 

Ahead them the sky there was faint glow, steady, and 
not made lightning. the same fire came from!” 
the boy said high voice. 

“Boy, you must nuts,” the salesman said. the 


glow from the city lights. reckon this your first trip any- 
where.” 

“You're turned around,” the child said; “it’s the same 
fire.” (51-52) 


the last chapter, Tarwater, after hearing his call prophecy, 
walks away from Powderhead: 


The moon, riding low above the field beside him, appeared and 
disappeared, diamond-bright, between patches darkness. Inter- 
mittently the jagged shadow slanted across the road ahead 

him cleared rough path towards his goal. His singed 

eyes, black their deep sockets, seemed already envision 

the fate that awakened him but moved steadily on, his face 

set toward the dark city, where the children God lay sleeping. 

(243) 

And only these two passages were offered evidence, Miss 
prose style could called brilliant. The uniformly 
staccato rhythms Blood have been 
smoother and more flexible ones. Consider just the pauses and 
the emphases faint glow, steady, and not made light- 
the subtle but certainly intentional effect produced 
the omission the comma the last sentence the second 
long passage, where the lack the anticipated rhetorical pause 
signals also how Tarwater’s destiny now beyond his control. 
the dialogue, all the more horrible for being matter-of-fact 
and blatantly colloquial. the way which description 
merged with narration and both are charged with symbolic mean- 
ing. the compassionate moving-in the first passage, from 
“the boy” “the child”; matched 
trasted beautifully the second moving-away, from “the 
boy’s” “the children whom, realize, Tarwater 
not one any more. the unobtrusive way—any teacher 
writing knows can’t taught—that the author’s description 
alternates and merges insensibly with Tarwater’s observations 
the second passage. But talk Miss O’Connor’s style 
general would gratuitous. never idiosyncratic; and, like 
that all artists, bears and rewards the closest attention. 


The theme The Violent Bear Away announced 
means epigraph the title pages: “From the days John 
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the Baptist until now, the kingdom heaven suffereth violence, 
and the violent bear away” (Matthew 11:12 the Douai- 
Challoner Version; the King James Version not appreciably 
different). This passage taken various Catholic exegetes 
(v. Catholic Commentary the Holy Scriptures) have two 
different meanings: either that, with Christ’s ministry begun, the 
faithful may last attain the kingdom heaven (less com- 
monly, parenthetically anticipating verses the same 
chapter) that the Pharisees, despite John’s prophecy and Christ’s 
ministry, still remain unbelievers and try deny the faithful 
their reward. Much the power this novel comes from Miss 
rendering her characters the two attitudes 
represented these two interpretations, that the believer and 
that the unbeliever, the violent and the passive, the saved 
and the damned. 

This novel has already been praised for its “psychological 
The comment was misdirected; for insofar these 
characters are significant and interesting, not because their 
personalities but because their souls. Rayber, for example, 
seems first the merest pasteboard figure: his school’s 
expert psychological testing, who sheltered his uncle—Tarwa- 
great-uncle—for four months only observe him and, 
article “schoolteachers’ magazine,” describe him “nearly 
extinct type,” that is, the religious fanatic. Rayber was shot the 
ear with buckshot many years before when tried retrieve 
Tarwater from the old man; and the hearing aid now wears, 
and can turn and off will, obvious, amusing, device 
characterize him modern rationalist who has ears hear 
and hears not. “Do you think the box,” Tarwater asks him 
about the hearing aid, you think your head?” 


But Rayber has not simply had symbolic role thrust 
him the author. His condition, the condition the Pharisee, 
the result act will; for had, Tarwater’s age (the 
age apprenticeship and confirmation), willingly chosen the 
way rationalism and thereafter avoided the extremes reli- 
gion, which, tells Tarwater, “are for violent people.” Tarwater 
shrewdly observes, though, that “the seed fell in” onto Rayber 
through baptism. “It fell bad ground,” goes on, “but fell 
and Rayber has had devote his life keeping from 
growing; that is, maintaining his rational equilibrium and 


Hist: 


rejecting grace, which Love. Consequently, having 
rejected Love, tries resist the love for his own son that 
threatens overwhelm him: “It was love without reason, love 
for something futureless, love that appeared exist only itself, 
imperious and all demanding, the kind that would cause him 
make fool himself instant.” Yet cannot completely 
resist it; and once tried drown Bishop, his love 
for the child prevented him from doing so. And one night, 
chasing Tarwater through the revivalists’ meeting, 
Rayber hears child preaching the love Christ for his 
world 


and frantically tries turn off his hearing aid when the 
child points him and asks him saved. 

But when Tarwater disturbs Rayber’s peace, Rayber decides 
reject the boy regain it. And lying cot motel, while 
Tarwater and Bishop are out the pond boat, tempor- 
arily does regain it, through absolute denial: told himself 
that was indifferent even his dissolution. seemed him 
that this indifference was the most that human dignity could 
achieve. feel nothing was peace.” But when hears 
screams from the pond, knows immediately that Bishop has 
been drowned; and realizes that has created hell for 
himself through his denial, hell vacuity, the awful state 
the spiritual trimmer deprived equally torment and grace. 
The last scene which appears, the end Part II, shows 
him standing window, overlooking the dark pond: 


stood waiting for the raging pain, the intolerable hurt 
that was his due, begin, that could ignore it, but 
continued feel nothing. stood light-headed the window 
and was not until realized there would pain that 
collapsed. (203) 


Tarwater’s rejection God more violent and 
saical than Rayber’s. But Tarwater has important task 
perform. “Himself baptized his great-uncle into the death 
Christ,” must turn bring spiritual life through baptism 
his cousin Bishop: “Precious the sight the Lord even 
idiot,” his great-uncle has told him. But goes the city not 
this but see whether what had been taught about the 
history the world was true; that is, for knowledge rather than 
grace. But grace pursues him. Rayber can not only teach him 
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nothing but even keeps impressing, although unintentionally, his 
mission him; and Bishop, whom wants ignore hate, 
drawn Tarwater almost though knew why had come. 

Yet the long middle section the novel, which treats the 
period between Tarwater’s coming the city and Bishop’s death, 
does not often investigate the workings Tarwater’s mind; for 
would mistake suppose, Rayber does, that the boy 
simply responding his great-uncle’s psychological indoctrin- 
ation. Rather, for all the old man’s fanaticism, clear that for 
Miss the baptism Bishop the most important 
action Tarwater could perform; and that being forced 
concatenation circumstances beyond his control and 
different from the merely psychological—which, the Christian, 
another way saying Providence. Twice the novel 
Bishop tries jump into fountain; the second time illu- 
minated sudden bright shaft sunlight nimbus. 
And even when Tarwater has decided, final act rejection, 
drown his cousin (for, thinks, “In dealing with the dead 
{that is, his great-uncle} you have act. There’s mere word 
sufficient say NO”), Bishop himself stands the boat, 
climbs onto Tarwater’s back like the Christ child onto St. Chris- 
topher’s and falls into the water with him. That is, Bishop, 
having been refused salvation through baptism his own father, 
forces Tarwater give him, although the moment 
Tarwater’s most violent rejection God and although 
the cost his own physical death. 


Both Rayber and Tarwater, then, are described different 
ways the title. Rayber’s passivity has done violence 
Bishop’s soul; Tarwater’s violence, though involved 
death, has least thrust him into the kingdom heaven. And 
although certain pathos undoubtedly attaches Rayber, Tar- 
action must be, the world Miss depicts, for 
the greater glory God. 

This not say, however, that Tarwater himself saved; 
for may instrument God’s providence without being 
His company. (One reason, seems, why Rayber could not 
drown Bishop was that could not baptize him the same 
time.) the novel, after the old man has died, 
whom Tarwater soon comes think just his 
begins talk the boy his mind, sow doubts 


his mind about the religious teaching has received, and 
urge him not give the corpse Christian burial (and thus, 
orthodox theology, the hope resurrection the Last Judg- 
ment). Tarwater, course, follows the stranger’s suggestions, 
recoiling from his uncle’s vision the final reward the just, 
“The Lord Jesus Himself, the bread life”: 


The boy would have hideous vision himself, sitting 
forever with his great-uncle green bank, full 
staring broken fish and multiplied loaf. 


This image not picked immediately, but becomes 
crucial the interpretation Tarwater’s end. the city the 
boy becomes dissatisfied with the unfamiliar food his uncle 
gives him; and, when they reach the resort together, finds 
himself increasingly unable eat. the last section the novel, 
after Tarwater has assisted his cousin’s drowning, and him- 
self has come identify his physical hunger with spiritual 
hunger, unable eat the half chicken sandwich 
truckdriver has given him and refused bottle pop 
who has heard his intended desecration his 
great-uncle’s corpse. hardly extreme equate the sandwich 
and the pop with the sacramental bread and wine, which turn 
become the body and blood Christ and nourish the faithful; 
and proud rejection God has excommunicated 
him from the society the faithful. The brutal assault suf- 
fers therefore image what has done himself, 
awful reflection the perverted love man without God; for 
has refused the bread life. 

The call that Tarwater hears and obeys the end the 
novel, after discovers that his great-uncle had after all been 
buried, thus specious one, capitulation circumstances 
rather than God; for although has fulfilled God’s will, 
has rejected ways. with the passion fanaticism and 
despair, not religion, that, hellfire behind him and darkness 
before him, begins walk back the city. 

Miss world violent one, but the violence 
ultimately spiritual, inflicted the characters themselves. 
Her theology is, furthermore, Catholic (although none her 
characters the novel are). God neither saves nor damns any 
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the characters who have free will; although provides that 
the helpless Bishop baptized and thus saved, does 
more than give Rayber and Tarwater the opportunity work 
out their own salvation damnation. And this character- 
istic that makes The Violent Bear Away not only subtle 
and profound and disturbing study spiritual states but great 
religious novel. Miss has shown that Christian tragedy 
can written; for her novel fate and doom not conspire 
against man. Either struggling against grace opening his arms 
accept it, his choice his own. 


UNIVERSITY MINNESOTA 


FOOTNOTES 


originally published New World Writing (1955) with the 
title “You Can’t Any Poorer Than Dead,” the memorable first 
chapter did not show the old man self-appointed prophet nor, 
more important, son idiot. Did Miss change 
originally picaresque conception the novel theological one? 


One far-fetched but attractive observation may made about these 
names, that although Bishop Berkeley was famous empirical 
philosopher, nevertheless attributed almost magic powers 
tarwater. 


shall not compare Miss with the so-called Southern 
school not only because—for good reasons—she eschews membership 
such school (see her essay Granville Hicks’s The Living Novel), 
but because insofar she does treat concerns that other Southern 
authors do, her treatment, both theme and technique, different 
from theirs theirs are from one another and because such vogue 
meaningless. Nevertheless, Bishop has resemblance some particulars 
Benjy The Sound and the Fury; and has Lucette Carmody’s 
sermon the same novel. (Perhaps Miss 
method treating introspection, especially matters 
she uses sparingly, however—may owe 
something Faulkner, too.) But the resemblances are only super- 
ficial; and great novel Nobel-Prizewinner can hardly called 
just “Southern novel.” 


Katherine Mansfield 
and the Prisoner Love 


Don KLEINE 


Though dimly revered household goddess the modern 
short story, Katherine Mansfield has been accorded mysteriously 
scanty share extended critical scrutiny. The dozens periodical 
“tributes” and the several biographies which have filled the years 
since her death 1923 frustrate the critical analyst. Are 
honor noble heart subtle talent? Drowned the wash 
personal eulogy, the specific qualities that talent have been for 
the most part neglected. Even Sylvia Berkman’s Katherine Mans- 
field (1951), date the definitive general critique, primarily 
biography.” seems ironical that such champion 
craft and impersonality Miss Mansfield should have passed 
cultists personality. seems especially for writer whose 
formative impact the modern short story comparable that 
Joyce James the modern novel. 

There ready explanation: critics fiction are interested 
novels, not short stories. Miss Mansfield’s most eminent fellow 
practitioners—Joyce, James, Lawrence, Conrad, Hemingway— 
have come for good deal more literary analysis than she has, 
largely because their stories can approached adjuncts their 
novels. But Miss Mansfield wrote novels whose “world” could 
used define her stories. Unlike Lawrence, she grinds 
prophetic ax. Unlike Hemingway’s, her “view could 
hardly serve fill footnote. David Daiches, one the rare pre- 
Berkman commentators, accurately fixes this state affairs 


The Novel and the Modern World: 


is, like lyrical poetry, type writing where conception unites 
instantaneously subject (matter) with style (form). asked 
ourselves what the story “The Daughters the Late 
Colonel,” for example, should find very difficult express 
even the idea behind it, the conception underlying it, any 


other terms than those employed the author herself telling 
it. (76) 


Her moral assumptions are paraphrase simple, few, and not 
particularly original. are left with her stories alone, which 
are complex, various kind and quite original. They drive 
considerations structure. 

Katherine Mansfield only especially bad case our lack- 
ing modern poetics for the short story. ever get one, and 
accommodate the Mansfield kind story, seems prob- 
able that may incorporate some aspects current systems for 
criticism the lyric. But perhaps one Mansfield not worth that 
much expense critical spirit. can always treat short stories 
microcosmic novels (in crucial sense, that just what they 
are) and let them that. Many storics lend themselves this 
strategy. Yet other instances our labors will tangential, di- 
vided, trifle irrelevant. 

Nothing all better than something when comes 
talking about certain writers, but cannot consider this the case 
for Katherine Mansfield. Most critics have prudently avoided 
intensive examination any particular story hers; prudence 
can bad discover practice the precise manner 
which clumsy tools fail when applied highly resistant 
objects can teach things about those tools might not 
otherwise have found out. the same time, non-generic 
analysis (as have said, the only approach presently available 
us, unless want resurrect Poe) need not perforce 
hammer the rose into pulp. Miss Mansfield’s garden yields 
hardier species than that. Her fiction amenable, like anyone 
else’s, such indelicate categories and “character.” 
differs the degree which will sustain such orthodox treat- 
ment. Beyond fatal point her story becomes refractory, 
dissident, and advance peril heresy. Yet venture 
least far that charmed marker (and perhaps few inches 
beyond) might useful prolegomenon some future close 
reading Miss Mansfield’s total output. Assuming, then, that 
fail can sometimes luckier than succeed, should like 
consider the matter technique her story, Man 
Without Temperament.” doing would like employ 
borrowed bastardy terms. There are perhaps better terms, 
but not think they will hurt much use them flexibly. 
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These terms are: Plot, Setting, Character, Point View, Symbol, 
and Narrative Movement. 


“The Man Without has little Plot, 
mean either dramatized change the fortunes the 
main character, dramatized discovery this character. Mr. 
Salesby, British literary man living with his invalid wife 
the Riviera, stands the doorway his hotel’s dining room 
waiting for her come down tea, and absent-mindedly turns 
the signet ring his little finger. His wife arrives without her 
shawl, and hurries upstairs fetch it. finds the servant 
girl their room, bustling about and singing. Salesby snatches 
the shawl and goes down tea. his wife reads aloud letter 
from home, daydreams snowy morning London. Mrs. 
Salesby breaks into the revery just pair newlyweds, 
drenched sweat and sea-water, burst into the room laughing 
and staggering. They take turn around the hotel, but not before 
Salesby has again been sent upstairs, this time for cape. Three 
little girls bathing the garden flee shricking when they see 
Salesby and his wife looking them. Leaving his wife resting 
the garden takes walk himself. the top hill 
outside the town gazes pensively workmen the vineyards 
below, and again dreams home. The couple return their 
hotel. The elevator man slow coming, and Salesby leans 
angrily the service bell. They ride upstairs pursued 
maledictions from the offended occupants the lobby. 
dinner the guests chatter loudly and pointlessly. The Salesbys 
ignore them. the room, Salesby kills mosquito that had 
got into his wife’s mosquito net. She calls him back, holds his 
hand, and fondly turns his signet ring. She asks minds 
caring for her. leans over her and whispers tenderly, “Rot!” 

The disparity between the achieved story and its paraphrase 
quite painful. Nothing ever seems happen. Judged its 
literal events alone, according monolithic conception 
“plot,” the story seems either the first chapter novel 
else some kind shadowy cosmic parable. neither. Though 
Katherine Mansfield has apparently followed prescrip- 
tion. and struck out the beginning and end story, 


actuality many things happen the story, though not 
one them. course the representatively barren day gives 
the history the Salesbys’ tropical sojourn; feel the 
pressure all the prior empty days impinging the time 
Miss Mansfield’s telling. But this recognition not really 
defense against charge plotlessness (we must concede the 
charge from the beginning), nor does help sense 
what happens the story itself. notion 
really gets only the shortest distance. 


Setting takes much further. Even cursory reading 
impresses one with how intimately Miss Mansfield fuses external 
situation and locale. Salesby abysmally trapped. Guilty com- 
punctions, moral exhaustion, even his lazy English “decency,” 
render barely endurable the unavoidable bondage his wife’s 
illness. suffers from homesickness surely his wife does 
from heart disease. Everything around him serves enforce the 
ache exile, the contrast between the opaque, comfortable 
English past his daydreams and the gratuitous unreality 
the homeless present. From the moment Salesby appears the 
dining room threshold rotating his symbolic signet manacle, Miss 
Mansfield meticulously patterns her setting realize this tension. 

the first place, she has seen that Salesby lacks even 
the solace being exiled home. 
clientele explicitly international: American grotesque with 
her little yelping Klaymongso; the Two Topknots, 
ominous and baneful ladies indeterminate nationality; ap- 
palling Honeymoon Couple, presumably Italian, the groom spur- 
iously dressed “English fashion”; General and his 
Although the servant girl Salesby’s room French (she 
impudently inquires, “Vous desirez, hunts his 
wife’s shawl), the waiter Antonio. The manager scurrying, 
hovering Mr. Queet. Nor does seem accidental that the little 
girls who fly the Salesbys’ approach should howl, “The English- 
man! The Englishman!” and not “L’Anglais! 

The hotel surely either the Italian the French 
Riviera—the vineyards, and mosquito netting point 
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it—but Miss Mansfield makes discern this ourselves. Indeed, 
the deliberate lushness her Riviera backdrop, especially the 
first part the story, unmistakable and, course, another 
device heighten our sense Salesby’s estrangement from his 
surroundings. The ferns, cactuses, and aloes frame tropical 
Eden, luridly profuse, faintly sinister. the garden, for instance, 


over bed scarlet waxen flowers some big black insects 
great, gaudy creeper, orange splashed with 
jet, sprawled against wall. 


Exhaustion, heat suffuse the initial pages. room itself 
despoiled “the light in”; the garden seen from the 
dining room “brilliant, the flowers lie “open, 
motionless, The snow revery accentuates, with 
its sudden lift tone, its rapturous cluster cozy details 
the cat, Millie with the bacon, the “icing” 
snow outdoor table), the anguish Salesby’s reawakening 
the sun-splashed present. 

the same time Miss Mansfield has ordered her narrative 
afford sharp opposition between motifs action and 
passivity, based setting, and related the opposi- 
tion have been describing. Before understand this 
must dispel possible confusion. Salesby himself alternates 
between apparent action and passivity. Sudden compensatory 
bursts vigor performing missions for his wife contrast with 
his withdrawal into daydream barely-veiled indifference. But 
reality both are types the same distress; like the laboratory 
Salesby’s sporadic energy itself kind apathy. The 
real opposition rests the intrusive mobility those around 
him who have wife with heart condition—who are only 
trying make living, have honeymoon take bath the 
garden—and the enforced passivity Salesby’s whole situation. 
The servant girl has thrown open the windows and torn the 
bed, loudly while she soapy water into pail.” 
The paragraph describing the Honeymoon Couple glitters with 
suggestions recent strenuous activity, energy absorbed from 
the The young husband keeps “mopping his forehead, 
rubbing his hands with brilliant handkerchief.” The bride’s 
skirt has patch wet; her neck and throat stained deep 
pink.” Her sleeves have “big half-hoops perspiration” and her 


hair clings “in wet curls her cheek.” Later, the little girls 
the garden scream and splash their “brimming tubs.” Their 
disappearance raucous and surprisingly rapid. Now, Salesby 
physically able sing, swim, sweat, bathe and run the 
people who are arrayed against him. But Katherine 
multiple vision, his spiritual fatigue, his homesickness, his re- 
sponsibility his wife make him impotent were the 
one with the bad heart. 


have been talking Setting. Yet story closely- 
knit “The Man Without Temperament” have been 
talking about Character well. restrict ourselves 
conception Character external dramatization, shall have 
concentrate for least time the Salesbys’ marital rela- 
tionship. Indeed, one cannot help remarking 
subtlety and precision with which Katherine Mansfield objectifies 
this marriage dialogue and representative physical movements. 

the couple prepare leave for their walk the garden, 
for instance, Salesby drops shawl his wife’s shoulders: 


Then, very stiff, offered her his arm. She bowed sweetly 
the people the verandah while just covered yawn, and 
they went down the steps together. 


The sweet bow, the rigid gallantry: stilted daguer- 
rotype, and the yawn comically betrays its falsity. Theatrically 
magnified, grotesque, this scene condenses all the past and future 
the story. Both parties are pitifully playing roles. Salesby’s 
case, cannot afford let himself know how his wife senses 
his restiveness, sees how perfunctory his tenderness really is. 
true that Mrs. Salesby lacks her poignant 
vision their position. Yet she realizes more than will admit. 
Miss Mansfield’s rigorous control her material especially 
evident the muted half-tones and nuances with which she 
opposes Mrs. Salesby’s pathetic outward serenity her secret 
disquiet, the insecurity before her husband and the terror her 
illness. This insecurity nowhere made explicit; the author’s 
tact never permitting obtrude lends import Mrs. 
Salesby’s surface mannerisms. The wife’s assumed exuberance, 
her consistently placatory tone toward her husband are thus 


only additional turn the screw for Salesby. Love cruel 
captor; his wife’s festive pastels only render the prison cell 
grimmer. 

Again, Miss Mansfield makes his wife the most frequent 
agent reminding Salesby where is. She constantly 
raptures over the very things hates. Similarly, she protests 
too much. Sending Salesby off while she remains the garden, 
she exclaims, can’t expect you drag after your invalid wife 
every minute,” and then, significant afterthought, How 
long will you be?” reassures her, “Look here, would you like 
watch?” least will return for that: She caught 
her breath. “Very, very Unintentionally her queries are 
knife-like, intrusive. Salesby’s ambiguously muffled, “Rot!” 
checks the fateful inquiry, you mind awfully being out 
here with me?” 

Mrs. Salesby’s characterization further secured device 
that casually imposed the narrative pattern easily 
overlooked first reading. Mrs. Salesby sees that she 
gets recurrently uncovered that Salesby 
Unconsciously asserting femininity threatened her illness, 
and the same time trying reassure herself her husband’s 
love, she keeps sending him their room for wraps. First she 
has forgotten her shawl; once fetched, drops off she hands 
Salesby the tea-biscuits. She needs cape outside. Outdoors 
the hot sun she doesn’t need after all, Salesby carries it. 
Later, when Salesby has installed her bench—just before 
gives her the watch—she observes (with perhaps twinge 
resentful asperity his desertion), “What 
got cape; you won't have upstairs for rug.” 

Mrs. Salesby’s objectively rendered physical behavior under- 
lines her dramatic role the story, partly enforcing contrast 
between the fatigue real sickness and the induced fatigue 
her psychological malaise. the same time, she talks 
the rapid breathless gusts the heart patient; her tones 
hammer Salesby’s consciousness implacably the scorching 
sun overhead. He, the other hand, speaks throughout 
reticences, never initiating conversation except ask she 
warm enough. His answers are empty, monosyllabic, perfunctory 
—courteous grunts. This marital counterpoint echoes through 
the story, duet subdued anguish. 
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The characterization Salesby likewise dependent 
expressing feeling physical behavior. The striking 
example this device his habit turning his ring; twist 
may, cannot slip out the quandary represents. When 
first see him turning “the ring his pink, freshly 
washed hands.” From the beginning the author has identified 
the ring with Salesby’s sense Omphalic captivity. Its owner 
repeat this portentous gesture several times during the story 
and each time happens the guests have some way angered 
Salesby (after the liftbell incident, for instance, stands “in 
the cage, sucking his cheeks, staring the ceiling and turning 
the Other movements attract our gaze beyond themselves 
the torn life they symptomize: Salesby puts his share the 
afternoon mail his pocket, not bothering look over; when 
his wife calls him, over, his eyes the ground”; 
retiring for the night, “undresses quickly, stealthily.” 


Katherine Mansfield assiduously abjures intrusion into her 
outward drama, she cultivates similar cconomy her drama- 
tization inner consciousness. Several that handful 
commentators who have bothered all with Miss 
concrete literary practice have noted her modification 
orthodox narrative Point View. put most the 
exposition some her mature employs words 
the main character himself might use. “The Man Without 
not one these stories. this case, the 
quality the observing medium not special (the mind 
child, old maid, illiterate obtuse businessman) 
permit such stringent stylization. the same time, any direct 
exploration mental processes would violate that chill 
dialectic between pretense and reality, the event and its 
cations, which Miss Mansfield’s strategy largely rests. 
other words, are not much interested experiencing 
Salesby’s emotions observing him react them. 

That reaction not always externalized. Yet Miss Mansfield’s 
discretion extends our more intimate glimpses 
interior life, for she sees that these glimpses are never too 
intimate. Even when briefly share his consciousness 


always look him, never look him; our shared 
perception always his immediate surroundings, never his 
reflections. Our apprehension always these times direct; 
Miss Mansfield scrupulously avoids “he thought” seemed 
him.” The switch perspective enables her blend the 
moments deeper penetration Salesby’s consciousness 
smoothly into the main body more objective exposition. 

never easy detect this shift, not only because Miss 
Mansfield makes point never signalling it, but because 
frequently lasts for only phrase. instance this difficulty 
appears the description the Two Topknots the beginning 
the story. The paragraph quite detached—uncolored 
Salesby’s own its last line: “Their two coils 
knitting, like two snakes, slumbered beside the tray.” The trope 
clearly identified with Salesby’s hatred for the Two Topknots. 
other occasions inhabit Salesby’s vision his wife: her 
shawl, for example, seems “grey cobweb.” The shift that 
vision delicate hardly more than overtone. Yet 
the sudden nuance, the faint subjective coloration context 
precise, concrete detail discernible. Salesby not entirely 
man without temperament. 

more general way, the same thing applies the obliquity 
the story’s opening. The over-all perspective the time 
his wife’s appearance less detached, more nearly Salesby’s 
than anywhere else the narrative. Though objective enough 
itself (except for the coils knitting)—the Topknots were 


rooting tin full paper shavings for pieces speckled 
biscuit, which they broke, dropped into the glasses and fished 
for with 


Mansfield’s medias res plunge into enigmatic detail 
achieves for the kind dream ambiguity quite consistent 
with Salesby’s sense the nightmarish unreality his entire 
position. The Two Topknots, not even identified women, are 
endowed with temporarily ominous quality. Lack background 
first representing the American Woman makes her similarly 
threatening, especially since she somewhat mad: 


The American Woman sat where she always sat against the 
glass wall, the shadow great creeping thing with wide 


open purple eyes that pressed—that flattened itself against the 
glass, hungrily watching her. And she knoo was there—she 
knoo was looking her just that way. She played it; 
she gave herself little airs. 


Though narrative vantage point usually either objective 
Salesby’s, not always so, particularly the story advances. 
Only once see his wife seeing him, but enough 
establish those conscious feelings about him which she willing 
admit herself: 


Trés rum! Oh, she felt quite faint. Oh, why should she love 
him much just because said thing like that. 


Salesby’s fellow guests are also shown observing him, but the 
mode dialogue: 


not man,” said the Two Topknots, “he ox. say 
sister the morning and night when are bed, 
tell her man he, but ox!” 


The opposed judgments fix between them the real Salesby, widen 
the world which know him. 


Point View dovetails into Symbolism. Indeed, talking 
the latter hardly seems change subject, deeply symbol 
involved Salesby’s emotional reactions. what grounds can 
assert that the shawl not symbolic, that the Topknots’ 
serpentine knitting not? Such assertion arbitrary 
course, matter degree. must ask how much the total 
situation represented the story contained, predicted, the 
shawl, the knitting. Just much Salesby’s consciousness 
his wife and the Topknots—which smaller part the 
total situation than are present willing accept. 

symbol may occur image Salesby’s mind, the 
metaphoric manner “the grey cobweb” the “two snakes.” 


case this occurs the first appearance the Honeymoon 
Couple: 


“Would Klaymongso like they cried. Their laughing 
voices charged with excitement beat against the glassed-in 
verandah like birds and strange, saltish smell came from the 


basket. 
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Repetition enforces this: 


Wheeling, tumbling, swooping, the laughter the Honeymoon 
Couple dashed against the glass the verandah. 


Finally, Salesby sits his balcony after his wife has gone 
bed, gazing into the tropical sky, 


like broken bird that tries fly and sinks again and again 
struggles. 


The figure encompasses Salesby’s entire position. 

Daydream the medium through which another recurrent 
symbol emerges. Salesby sits the room with his wife after 
the elevator scene, his glimpse the sky (suggestive escape 
and freedom) discreetly leads the ramifying image, “The sky 
flamed, paled; the two white beds were like two ships.” Later, 
readies himself for sleep, “the two beds seem float.” 
wish rebounds off adamant reality; ship will 
carry him from his fate. The irony his name patent. 
cannot sail the reefs his responsibility: love has foundered 
them. 

With equally noteworthy economy the external object 
performs symbolic function. The most obvious such devices 
the signet ring. Within the story’s framework probability 
unimaginable that Salesby would not turn the ring least 
something show his awareness it. the end the 
story his wife turns (yet Miss Mansficld’s artifice even here 
evident—the ring nothing trite wedding ring). But 
Salesby’s implied emotional response that magnifies his 
wife’s gesture into symbol. The broken bird, the ship, the ring 
—the author concentrates these all the high pressures her 
situation. 


Experience has taught that our final category, Narrative 
Movement, only function the previous ones. The story’s 
progress time course simultaneously the progress its 
elements toward ordered complexity. Our developing vision 
character, for instance, adheres our expanding 


awareness Setting, conditioned Point View emanating 
Symbol. 

Specifically, the story begins with subjective distortion 
scene. Mrs. Salesby’s advent signals the end this distortion, 
for Miss Mansfield now wishes concentrate objectively the 
wife’s character and the couple’s relationship. This established, 
are ready learn the couple’s name and receive the first 
hints the tension between Salesby’s homesickness and the 
exotic tropical setting. Then, having sketched the situation, and 
shown the limits its possibilities—we suspect now that 
Salesby trap will not likely escape the space 
short story, for the author’s exclusive concentration the trap, 
her prolonged refusal even suggest hope release, has 
assured that suspicion—Miss Mansfield can begin develop 
hopes that (and the conscious Salesby) believe false. 

The entrance the Honeymoon Couple (an ironic parallel 
the Salesbys) marks turn the narrative. Images escape 

egin appear—Salesby’s ring gives way the tumbling, 
soaring birds. The effect the bird image enhanced the 
illusion liberation afforded Salesby’s solitary walk. Free 
last from the irritations the hotel, mellows. There 
consequent softening the texture Miss Mansfield’s descrip- 
tion the vineyard. now, the exertions the foreigners 
around Salesby have been intolerably violent, jerky, but now, 


watched man standing the greenish shade, raising up, 
holding black cluster one hand, taking the knife from his 
belt, cutting, laying the bunch flat boat-shaped basket. 


The sweet dream “cold beef, potatoes their jackets, claret, 
household dissolves sudden alarm: “He wheeled 
sharply. What time was it. Five? quarter past?” Significant 
this episode’s suspension anxiety, has given his watch his 
wife; late now she may suspect his secret irresponsibility. 
Salesby back prison. 

the room dusk, with the beds like ships, there comes 
another, briefer, illusion release, dispelled the dinner 
downstairs. now enter the final movement the story, set 
apart from what has preceded shift the present tense 
exposition. Back the room the night has fallen 
hopes (not, have suggested, that ever really had any). 


The lightning the southern sky tragic; seems broken bird. 
The darkening this image from its first appearance signifi- 
cant. The beds, again, are now longer ships; though they 
“seem float,” they, like his days exile, drift nowhere 
particular. The story ends subdued minor chord: its action 
has already been played out. Narrative Movement has been 
succession falls and rises, with none the “suspense” 
associate with more conventional writers. Salesby has made 
discovery. But the reader has. 


What have said? Only that this “good” story—that 
characterization consistent, dialogue highly functional, symbol 
organic action, description highly precise—which explains any 
kind successful story? Partly, fear, that all comes to. Yet 
only partly. Partly too mean have said—but betrayed 
clumsy differentia may not have said accurately enough—this 
good—enormously good—in all other ways will 
enormously bad. 


suggest that for such story must especially beware 
monolithic criterion either “action” “discovery.” The very 
absence such elements has here necessitated greater economy 
other elements than most species the genre. Exactly 
because nothing “happens” the writer such story must get 
great deal more “done” than most his compeers. Part what 
Miss Mansfield “does” here the ring, the daydreams, the shawl. 
sense, they become the plot, the discovery. Her story doesn’t 
need “ending” because the refinement detail has already 
functioned such. 

Are there really “symbols” the story all? Although 
have talked there were, must answer with qualified 
Symbols are here The main consciousness the 
story aware (albeit not consciously) them greater extent 
than would possible story either dependent plot 
story involving “world One might even call Point 
View the dominant structural principle the story. Situation 
static; the horror Salesby’s position that has made all the 
discoveries going make. Our attention focused his 
emotions they inhere symbol and situation, not the latter 
themselves. This may seem hair-splitting, for point 
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view important all narrative. But not the same degree. 
When situation culminates definitive change, only 
discovery the protagonist, some the interest has 
been previously diverted from the protagonist’s sensibility. 
course other stories—Hemingway’s come most immediately 


mind—have static situations too. But such Hemingway stories 
the situation, not the characters’ reaction it, central, since 
situation relates view society, the universe. 

Our moral remains: understand plotless story must 
attend much more extensively technique than are used 
doing with short stories. work such “The Man Without 
must first technical success before can 
anything more. One cannot creditably meet without scrupulous 
alertness the meticulous calculations its author. course 
such vigilance helpful for all stories. point that with 
Miss Mansfield—who lacks “world not merely 
helpful, but crucial. The alternative platitude, and have 
already had thirty-five years platitude about Katherine 
Mansfield. 

This has been random shot nebulous target. Yet 
critical limbo such attempts can have their value; Katherine 
Mansfield, and the short story form itself, are worth more 
our time than have hitherto given them. soundings 
have proved inexact, can least little ascribe that fault 
primitive terminology. There received way dealing with 
this kind short story, extant usages and precedents. And 
consoling remind ourselves that our failure also issues 
from the integrity Miss achievement: such story 
will subvert any nomenclature. 
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late there seems have been faint quickening the explicatory 
pulse: Warren Walker, “The Unresolved Conflict Garden 
Modern Fiction Studies, (Winter, 1957-1958), pp. 354- 
(October, 1958), Item Donald Taylor and Daniel Weiss, 
“Crashing the Garden Party,” Modern Fiction Studies, (Winter, 
1958-1959), pp. 361-364. 
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Iris Murdoch: 
The Formal and the Contingent 


WILLIAM VAN 


Irish Murdoch’s Under the Net was published about the 
same time Lucky Jim and Wain’s Hurry Down. 
Inevitably reviewers saw the three authors post-war school 
satirists. Miss Murdoch sees slight justification for calling them 
school. “About the Wain-Amis business. know Wain personally. 
don’t know Amis. don’t think have any tenets common, 
except being all left-wing. belong slightly older generation 
than Wain and Amis, which gives even our politics different 
flavor.” 

She does admit that Jake Donahue has one tenuous point 
resemblance with the early heroes Amis and Wain—all are 
raffish and unsettled, and they live unsettled world. “But 
closer inspection,” she says, think Jake very unlike Dixon 
and Lumley. Jake’s ancestors are Beckett’s Murphy and Queneau’s 
Pierrot.” Under the Net dedicated Raymond Queneau. 

The characters Beckett’s Murphy (1938) live dim, fey 
world. Murphy resigns from society, and lives rocking chair. 
The world inhabits and contemplates has insubstan- 
tiality. The World Pierrot Mon Ami (1943) particularized 
and bizarre. Pierrot, small, ineffectual man, finds that nothing 
ever quite works out had hoped, but prepared for 
adversity, and has fine sense the comic. Much the 
action takes place amusement park. The characters suit 
the setting. They indulge sentimental actions, are carried 
along the rhythms the day the weather, and most 
them survive their big and little problems. Big issues seem either 
not exist dissolve even one contemplates them. The 


characters Pierrot learn live with and enjoy the world 
particulars. 

The world Miss Murdoch created Under the Net closer 
the bizarre world Pierrot than the worlds Lucky 
Jim Hurry Down. Miss Murdoch clearly francophile, 


and she admires that literature-philosophy rapprochement the 
French. 


Miss Murdoch was born Dublin, 1919, Anglo-Irish 
parents. She grew London, and attended boarding school, 
Badminton School, Bristol. She read Classical Greats Somer- 
ville College, Oxford, taking her degree 1942. During the 
next two years she worked for the British Treasury. From 1944 
1946 she worked for U.N.R.R.A., mostly Belgium and 
Austria. The following year she returned Oxford tutor 
and fellow philosophy St. Anne’s. She married John 
Bayley, novelist and don New College. present she 
university lecturer. She has been student “analytical” philos- 
ophy, but finds deficient dealing with questions 
own special interests. She finds existentialist 
theories necessary supplement, although she not committed 
any particular existentialist school. These various experiences 
and interests turn her fiction. 


Under the (1954) pervaded air unreality. 
Many the characters either float through their days, live 
dreams. have their being relationship that world 
studied unreality, the films. The view the narrator such 
that each surrounded little nimbus pathos. The satire 
sympathetic. the end, least two the characters, Jake 
Donahue and Hugo Belfounder, his philosophical friend, achieve 
firmer hold reality. 

Jake Donahue makes his living translator and writer, 
doing original work only when can’t otherwise. lonely 
man, finds companionship pubs and cafés. Early the 
tells about having loved Anna Quentin, singer, and 
says had come close asking her marry him. She would 
have said no, and the marriage probably would not have worked 


anyway because she took life “intensely and very whereas 
Jake thinks foolish take life so, you were provoke 
dangerous animal which will break your bones the end 
any Donahue lives with Finn, somber man and great 
drinker. They work very hard getting free quarters, usually 
some woman’s flat. When the story opens, Donahue and Finn 
are being asked leave the attic room they had been occupying. 
Madge, with whom Donahue had had affair, now cooled, 
taking with ex-bookie turned movie producer, Sammy 
Starfield—and she wants Donahue and Finn vacate. 


This causes Donahue search Anna, who running 
arty “little theatre” Hammersmith. When Jake sees Anna, 
feels the old warmth toward her. She delighted see him 
but says cannot take residence the theatre. She does 
allow him spend one night there, and goes sleep, 
wrapped bear’s skin, room filled with countless objects 
used one time another the theatre. Anna has told him 
that her sister Sadie, film star, looking for caretaker for 
her apartment, and decides apply for the job. Sadie greets 
him enthusiastically, but finds her not only catty but kind 
walking mannikin. She gives him the job, which involves 
“protecting her” from Hugo Belfounder. 


Belfounder, are told, was old and intimate friend 
Jake’s. They had held many philosophical discussions. Belfounder 
had always been able make great deal money, but money 
does not interest him. Jake had put Belfounder’s fascinating talk 
into book, The Silencer, the form dialogue. Feeling this 
was betrayal his friend and therefore embarrassed, Jake 
had avoided Belfounder. The book was failure, and Belfounder, 
learn later, had not even recognized his own words. 
Belfounder had since become successful movie producer—and 
thus his acquaintanceship with Sadie. 


Once established Sadie’s apartment, Jake finds she has 
locked him in. This frustrates him and calls Finn, expert 
picker locks, and Dave, another philosophical friend, come 
and let him out. long trail pub crawling follows, during 
which they pick Lefty, left-wing political organizer. The 
day ends with drunken early-hour swim the Thames. 


Sadie and Sammy—there wildly fortuitous meeting 


characters throughout the novel—scheme use one Jake’s 


translations the basis for movie script. This leads Jake and 
Finn into stealing Mars, ageing dog who movie idol. 
Meanwhile, also, Jake has decided must renew his friendship 
with Hugo Belfounder. meets Belfounder movie set. 
political riot breaks out, with fighting all over the movie lot, but 
Jake, with the assistance Mars, eludes the police. 

Jake next Paris, talking Madge. She now the 
mistress wealthy man who wants promote Anglo- 
French movie company. Involved the enterprise Jean 
Pierre Breteuil, the second-rate author whose books Jake has 
regularly translated. Breteuil has just won the Prix Goncourt, 
and his book Nous Les Vainqueurs the basis their first 
script. Madge offers Jake fabulous salary, one, because 
writer but mostly because she needs him herself. Jake refuses. 
The following chapter shows Jake searching Paris for Anna, 
whom knows there. Jake finally sees her, follows her, 
loses her. There quality the search. 

Back London, Jake takes menial job hospital. Oddly, 
Belfounder, victim concussion, brought the hospital. 
Jake learns from him that he, Belfounder, had loved Sadie, that 
Sadie had loved Jake, and that Anna had loved Belfounder. 
They live circle frustration. Belfounder has decided 
become watchmaker, job feels worthwhile. calls 
old trade, like baking bread. Belfounder believes that 
everyone must have trade help him keep going. 

Belfounder, one point, called “the theme” Under the 
Net, presumably listened to. tells Jake that some 
things can’t understood and therefore should dropped: 
“One must just blunder on. Truth lies blundering on.” This 
advice seems have connection with the book’s title. 

further part the book’s theme stated the final 
chapter: 


Events stream past like these crowds, and the face each 
seen only for minute. What urgent not urgent forever but 
only ephemerally. All work and all love, the search for wealth 
and fame, the search for truth, life itself, are made 
moments which pass and become nothing. Yet through this shaft 
nothings drive onward with that miraculous vitality that 
creates our precarious habitations the past and the future. 
live—a spirit that broods and hovers over the continual death 
time, the lost meaning, the unrecaptured moment, the unre- 


membered face, until the final chop-chop that ends all our 
moments and plunges that spirit back into the void from which 
came. (268) 


This has existentialist ring it. Shortly thereafter, the 
company Mrs. Tinckham, small shopkeeper who knows how 
put with things and keep going, Jake decides 
through with translating. determines serious writer, 
The book ends the note struck Hugo Belfounder—that 
work and creative achievement are answer the passage 
time, moments not recaptured, and lost meanings. 

Under the Net filled with absurdity and confusion. 
catches world not very different from Sartre’s world—but 
Under the Net there little exacerbation spirit. Miss 
world serious but suffused sense the unac- 
countable and the ridiculous. Its advice that one can find 
satisfaction with the particular. 


Even after several close readings The Flight from the En- 
chanter (1956), one could find its diverse meanings hard 
perceive. a.number occasions there are statements similar 
this: “One reads the signs best one can, and one may 
totally misled. But it’s never certain that the evidence will turn 
that makes everything Peter Saward, scholar, says 
this, but certain other characters might also have said it. Still, 
much more going on. One tempted say The Flight from 
the Enchanter like Shakespeare’s The Tempest. Strange auguries 
are the air, and the rules cause and effect seem suspended. 
seems bewitched. 

The characters The Flight from the Enchanter know each 
other, and slip easily and often unexpectedly and out one 
another’s rooms apartments. The action involves factory 
employees, ambitious white-collar workers, graduates 
ancient universities, wealthy old ladies, and interesting assort- 
ment the foreign born. cross section English life. 

One often uncertain about the meaning given chapter 
but the action itself, sharply delineated and often 
comic, almost suffices. The opening chapter presents Annette 
Cockeyne leaving fashionable London school. Before leaving, 
she swings from chandelier and presents the school with 
book from its own library. She goes tripping off down the street 


& 


toward the home Rosa Keepe, friend Annette’s mother. 


Rosa undoubtedly the central figure. She lives with her 
brother, Hunter, who the editor magazine, Artemis. Rosa 
has declined marry Mischa Fox but fascinated him. She 
basks Peter love but she does not love him. She 
works factory because she feels this gives her firmer hold 
reality. the factory she has become friendly with two 
vigorous young Poles, Stephan and Jan Lusiewicz (figures out 
fairyland). She has taught them English and helped 
them adapt themselves. Each the brothers, both unselfcritical 
male egotists, makes violent love her, and, she says, “the 
mastery passed them.” Their old mother, advanced state 
physical decay, present while the goes on. Rosa 
attracted the brothers but afraid their existence will become 
known Hunter and her friends. These brothers intrude 
into the other side her life. Jan attempts attack Annette, 
and Stephan takes residence with Rosa and Hunter and sets 
fire hair when asked move. 

Mischa Fox, Rosa’s request for help, arranges govern- 
ment order affecting Europeans born east certain line—and 
Stephan disappears. Rosa again attracted Mischa and 
journeys Italy join him. But Calvin Blick intimidates her 
into leaving. For one thing, has compromising picture 
Rosa and the Polish brothers, and for another, tells her that 
the deportation order had caused Nina, Mischa’s close friend, 
commit suicide. Rosa returns Peter Saward, 
marry him, but declines because knows she does not love 
him. 

There are number wonderfully drawn types the novel, 
such Mrs. Wingfield, John Rainborough, and Miss Casement. 
Mrs. Wingfield elderly, eccentric, and wealthy. She delights 
saying insulting and disturbing things. John Rainborough, 
university educated, wants mostly not disturbed. The 
ruthless Miss Casement most effective bureaucrat. 


Another part the action includes the magazine, Artemis. 
had been started Rosa’s mother and other ardent young 
suffragettes. But over the years its supporters have neglected 
and the verge collapse. Mischa Fox wants buy it, but 
Hunter resists. Eventually Artemis saved Mrs. Wingfield 
and her elderly contemporaries. 


This partial summary the plot gives sense the vitality 
the novel, the characterizations, the satire, and the sense 
strange jewels that seem shine eerie green light. Nor 
does explain the allegory—for only allegory 
that The Flight from the Enchanter makes sense. 

The key the allegory Mischa Fox. stands for the 
absolutist state. Mischa Fox great sentimentalist. Thus his 
love the people controls. also capable great cruelty. 
organizes other people’s lives, and many them are all too 
willing give themselves into his power. Rosa (who incidentally 
Socialist) resists him until solves the problem Stephan. 
Mischa Fox willing use police state methods attain his 
ends, willing have his agent, Calvin Blick, use them 
for him. Mischa Fox lives aura mystery and grandeur, 
symbol knowingness and power. But the Artemis episode, with 
the old ladies gathering their forces prevent the sale the 
magazine, seems designed show that his power can readily 
resisted. There also very nice passage near the end the 
novel which says that the liberal tradition England prevents 
such inhuman orders mass deportations, and adds that Nina 
had understood English feelings the matter she would not 
have resorted suicide. Mischa Fox’s methods and his willing- 
ness play God pervert even his own good intentions. 
wicked Prospero. 

The title, The Flight from the Enchanter, course comes 
from “Ode the West Wind”: 


Wild West Wind, thou breath Autumn’s being, 
Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from enchanter 


There wild spirit moving everywhere, destroying and 
preserving. the midst all sits Mischa Fox, the enchanter, 
magician who promises solve all problems. tempta- 
tion resisted. 


The Sandcastle (1957) has none the demi-monde strange- 
ness Under the Net and none the allegory-in-wonderland 
quality The Flight from the Enchanter. The mystery and strange- 


ness does have the mystery and strangeness rather 
ordinary and unspectacular people. The central situation 
old one—a middle-aged man, twenty years married, and with 
two children nearing university age, falls love with young 
painter and she with him. 


Bill Mor teacher St. Bride’s, school near London. 
has aspired run for Parliament the Labour ticket, but the 
plan distasteful Nan, his wife, and she determined 
thwart him. Mor the kind who leaves the room rather than 
have quarrel—and Nan, unimaginative and determined have 
her own way, takes advantage his good will. Mor loves his son, 
Donald, and daughter, Felicity, but does not feel close them 
nor they him. undemonstrative, rather puritanical 
man, and one occasion wonders whether not 

Miss Murdoch has her usual colorful dramatis personae, all 
sharply rendered: Demoyte, the retired headmaster, sharp- 
tongued, generous, and intolerant incompetents; Everard, 
Demoyte’s successor, well-intentioned, fatuous, and bumbling; 
Tim Burke, jeweller, member the Labour Party, friend 
Mor, and love with Nan; Bledyard, the stammering, pious art 
teacher, and on. 


Rain Carter, gifted painter, St. Bride’s portrait 
Demoyte. She charming; she represents youth, talent, 
freedom—and Mor falls love with her. him she sees the 
strength and character her recently dead father. She 
concerned about the immorality breaking marriage, 
but tells her the marriage was already gone. Nan, discovering 
them early morning embrace, shocked, but shortly she 
recovers herself and instructs Mor put end his foolish- 
ness before and the family are made ludicrous. Then she goes 
off Dorset with Felicity, fully expecting her orders 
carried out. mysterious gypsy links Rain Felicity. The 
latter also indulges magic rites the sea shore, symbolic 
effort bring her father back the family. But, and large, 
the novel the realistic tradition.) 


this point that the theme begins unfold. Earlier, 
Rain Carter has explained that the Mediterranean coast she 
was never able make sturdy, permanent sandcastle—the 
wind, the rain, the sun, and the very texture the sand made 


impossible. The symbolism clear enough—Mor and Rain 
Carter are not going able build sandcastle. 
determined marry Rain, but delays first because Donald 
has yet take his entrance exams for the university. Nor has 
been able make his decision known Nan. Next, Donald 
involved escapade, climbing the tower St. Bride’s. 
not injured (his companion is); upset, runs away from 
home. All this causes Mor delay acting upon his decision. The 
final determining incident occurs the public unveiling 
Demoyte’s portrait. Nan uses the occasion toast announce 
the school that her husband going stand for Parliament. 
Rain had not known about his political ambitions. She now 
realizes that the direction his life has already been formed, 
and decides that their marriage would eventually unsuccessful. 
Mor stays with his family, and they take their lives almost 
they were before. 


one point the theme stated explicitly. Freedom has 
make terms with necessity. Obviously The Sandcastle does not 
present wild strange world those the first two 
novels. has excitement and convincing, but comparison 
with the earlier novels wears air the commonplace. 


With The Bell (1958), her fourth novel five years, Miss 
Murdoch emerges probably the best the young novelists. 
There the same odd assortment characters, representing 
cross section English life. the action bathed air 
unreality but yet seems credible, and there are highly intelligent 
speculations about human freedom and the nature the good 
dexterously woven into action. The philosophical preoccupations 
Miss Murdoch’s generation, centered around the notion 
the free and lonely self, pervade the novel. this, more 
than anything else, that lifts The Bell above provinciality, that 
separates from the local and temporary English situation. 

Her analysis Imber Court, agrarian community reminis- 
cent those desired Ruskin and Morris, mercilessly intelli- 
gent and yet sympathetic. Imber Court attached convent 
cloistered Benedictine Anglican nuns. The Abbess tells Michael 
Meade, who owns Imber Court, that there are those who can 
neither live the world nor out it. She hopes Imber Court 


will the haven for some them. But Miss Murdoch will not 
persuaded. “Those who hope,” she says, “by retiring from 
the world, earn holiday from human frailty themselves 
and others are usually disappointed.” The Bell the compli- 
cated story the disintegration Imber Court. Each the 
characters carries his own weaknesses, neuroses, annoying 
characteristics, and one them her madness into the community. 
There suicide and attempted suicide. The high-minded 
Meade, the leader the community, trapped, when 
least prepared for resistance, his homosexual tendencies. 
Imber Court not free from bad tempers, 
righteousness, jealousy, drunkenness, and sexual temptations 
various sorts. The would-be agrarian simplicity the community 
the ironic backdrop for farcical human actions and moral 
ambiguities. Court year disintegrate, but 
toward the end, thanks Miss wild inventiveness, 
events rush grotesque helter-skelter toward complete debacle. 


Miss Murdoch’s interest existentialism very clear. Her 
two B.B.C. talks provide the easiest introduction the subject. 
The first them “The Novelist would 
not the point here discuss the antecedents Sartre’s 
thought nor the rightness, wrongness, coherence incoherence 
his doctrines. But couple quotations will give the 
typical situation the Sartrean protagonist. The first this: 


get the full flavour this drama think that the keyword 
‘ambiguity’. The free and lonely self, whose situation 
Sartre pictures these somewhat Kierkegaardian terms, discovers 
the world full ambiguities. These have be, and are 
resolved action. That is, are condemned choose 
our religion lack it, our politics lack it, our friends 
lack them. Within the wide limits our historical situa- 
tion choose one world another one. (473) 


The second quotation from Ayer which Miss Murdoch 
says might have come from Sartre: 


nothing done about it, except look the facts, 
look them harder, look more them, and then come 
moral decision. Then asking whether the attitude that one has 


adopted the right attitude comes down asking whether one 
prepared stand it. There can guarantee its 
correctness, because nothing counts guarantee. rather, 
something may count for someone guarantee, but counting 
something guarantee itself taking moral stand- 
(476) 


Miss Murdoch adds that the isolated self free and should 
make moral decisions, but that one and system can guar- 
antee the rightness the decision. 

Passages “The Existentialist make all this even 
clearer. The Marxist, she says, differs from, and distrusts, the 
existentialist because the capacity for self-doubt. The 
Marxist feels that “nature has its own dialectical history, and 
its own rationally explicable and developing interactions with 
the activities man.” The existentialist finds nature 
less and absurd—only can give meaning. tells that 
“we are free, and that enter into situation which already 
partly formed. must both engage some consistent course 
action, and keep remembering that nothing that 
are right. The temper required here heroic.” 

study Sartre’s philosophy, drama, and fiction. working 
out greater detail the themes developed the B.B.C. talks. 
Possibly the most interesting chapter for the reader Miss 
Murdoch’s own fiction the final one, “Linguistic Acts and 
Linguistic Objects.” 

The chapter discusses Sartre’s theory littérature engagée, 
and passes judgment his performance novelist. The 
novel, she says, has always been concerned “with 
treatment each other, and about human values.” 
other words, the novelist expected present human relation- 
ships “morally way. Sartre’s novels are, she says, 
intensely serious and they are morally mature. “But what about 
his manner, the novels, making his thought She 
believes his characters have the appearance being moved 
ternally order support ideas 


“and that the colour applied 
them externally decorative manner.” Sartre interested 
“essences rather than existences” and “issues rather than 
people.” His talent for social diagnosis and for psychoanalysis, 
especially grotesques. The rationalist can good dramatist, 


= 


Miss Murdoch says, and she instances Shaw—but rarely 
good novelist. Sartre very good dramatist; far from 
being great novelist. Miss Murdoch’s evaluation Sartre 
seems fair one. 

Yet another discussion the novel, more ambitious piece, 
“The Sublime and Beautiful Revisited,” Bergen lecture 
Miss Murdoch devotes the first half the essay 
conceptions personality and freedom these are discussed 
post-Renaissance philosophy. the latter half she discusses the 
modern Symbolist novel. The center her argument that 
contained, denies tries purge away contingency: 


One might say the Symbol that analogon the indi- 
vidual, but not real individual. has the uniqueness and 
separateness individual, but whereas the real individual 
boundless and not totally definable, the symbol known 
idea individuality under the form necessity, its contingency 
purged away. Plato mistrusted art because imitated what was 
various ‘and unreal; the symbolists desired art which would 
have satisfied Plato. (260) 


Miss Murdoch makes the point that the Hulme-Eliot aesthet- 
ic, with its emphasis the self-contained symbol, was reaction 
against that part Romanticism that spoke for the untidy, life- 
Rousseau-esque elements. The Hulme-Eliot, the 
Symbolist, line influenced the novel, causing want 
wholly self-contained. “What feared history, real beings, 
and real change, whatever contingent, messy, boundless, 
infinitely particular, and endlessly explained; what 
desired the timeless non-discursive whole which 
significance completely contained She does not ask 
that the novelist turn his back form and write journalism; 
the other hand, she insists that the novel not the poem. 
She believes that the modern emphasis formal control has 
worked against both multiplicity characters and the multiple 
aspects personality. novel must house fit for free 
characters live in; and combine form with respect for 
reality with all its odd contingent ways the highest art 


Miss Murdoch’s fiction can read interpreted 
willingness desire her part loosen the claims for the 
formal, and allow the contingent, the inexplicable, and the 
elusive pass review. Politically too she afraid that excesses 
the orderly, the neat, the formal mean the destruction the 
rich, the varied, the curious, the eccentric. 

Her own fiction indebted Sartre least presents 
view the human situation very like his. Man, lonely creature 
absurd world, impelled make moral decisions, the 
consequences which are uncertain. Unlike Sartre, however, 
Miss Murdoch can create living characters. Her talent for 
evoking the concrete, sense mystery, the flow events. 
And she has what Sartre lacks completely, sense humor. 

Many her more fascinating characters are comic grotesques. 
She able create such characters because she has fine sense 
fantasy and comedy. But they have another reason for exist- 
ing. The comic grotesques are characters whose creator has 
refused submit them the ordeal taking classical forms. 
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FOOTNOTES 


Miss Murdoch wrote distinguished essay entitled 
and for The Nature Metaphysics (London: Macmillan, 
1957). 


Miss four novels have been published London Chatto 
and Windus, the the Viking Press. The pagination 
quoted material the American edition. 


The Listener, March 16, 1950, pp. 473, 476. 

The Listener, March 23, 1950, pp. 523-4. 

(New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1953), pages. 
The Yale Review, XLIX, No. (Winter, 1960), 247-281. 
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Ivy Compton-Burnett, 
English Eccentric 


BERNARD 


“You would hardly believe about families. many people 
would not.” 


“We have belong family believe it,” said France. 


“But everybody does belong one. seems odd, when you 
think what involved.” 


—Daughters and Sons 


Miss Ivy Compton-Burnett’s novels have been appearing 
fairly regular two-year intervals over the last three decades now, 
and their cultivated idiosyncrasies have persisted and intensified 
with the years. Novel-readers today have great and are 
accustomed making strenuous readjustments multitude 
new techniques, yet this author’s peculiarities, not say oddities, 
are class, world, their own, for, without substituting 
any challengingly new procedures, she appears reject greater 
part the equipment and resources upon which the traditional 
novelist relies. the sixteen novels that she 
between 1925 and 1959, which Heritage and Its History* 
the latest, she consistently treats time and place, for instance, 
adjuncts stylized seem mere stage-properties; she 
writes about people, but they seem always the same people: 
they are rarely visualized, and then only the briefest manner, 
and their communications with one another, which constitute 
almost all the material the novels typical page reads like the 
script play), are made language that frequently remote 
from anything heard real life. 

The action the novels almost invariably takes place 
large country mansions unidentified English villages, the time 


Published London Victor Ltd. (1959), and New 
York Simon Schuster (1960). 


being the last years the nineteenth century. more precise 
information offered. outside events any kind—social, 
political, economic, religious 


have any explicit place, for the 
reader’s attention focussed exclusively upon the inmates 
these houses, with occasional notice for certain neighbors, them- 
selves often relatives, who exist only insofar they share the 
life the central personages. Miss closed 
world, the world the family. The dominating figure each 
book family tyrant, usually father, like Horace Lamb 
Manservant and Maidservant and Simon Challoner 
the latest novel, mother, like Sophia Brothers and Sisters 
(1929), other occasions grandmother, Sabine Daugh- 
ters and Sons (1937), aunt, the hideous Matty Family and 
Fortune (1939), niece, the unscrupulous Anna Elders and 
Betters (1944). Each novel has its center the story tyranny 
exercised over collection relatives and dependents—wives, 
husbands, sons, daughters, nephews, nieces, tutors, governesses, 
menservants, maidservants—some them embittered, some sulk- 
ing, some placatory, some rebellious, some resigned, but all 
inescapably confined, and subjected the tyrant’s will. Gradu- 
ally family crisis develops, usually provoked the revelation 
some hidden sin crime committed the tyrant. The charac- 
ters rather quietly cope with the crisis, and the book ends, 
begins, complex and allusive conversation. 


The novels, then, are odd, and consistently, even repetitiously, 
odd. However, intensely serious purpose evidently lies behind 
these strange procedures. The narrowly circumscribed society 
with which she concerns herself becomes, for Miss Compton- 
Burnett, stage which concentrated examination moral 
relationships carried out. family microcosm; provides 
ready-made, generally accepted set human relationships, 
power-situations, affections and enmities. “Family thing 
name and place and affections,” says Sophia, typically, 
Brothers and Sisters, but deep irony runs through all such 
pronouncements, for beneath the natural surface ordered 
relationships there emerges another, hidden world. The close 
proximities and identities interests that family provides turn 


Published the U.S.A. Bullivant and the Lambs (New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1948). 


the home into forcing-house for the evil that Miss Compton- 
Burnett finds the base human nature. So, natural family 
affections are destroyed malice and lies, brutal selfishness and 
massive hypocrisy, hatred and fear; natural relationships turn 
out something else; incest and homosexuality are often 
lurking; “nephews” and “cousins” are revealed illegitimate 
children the head the house. the same time unnatural 
crimes are committed—suicide, fratricide, even matricide. “Life 
less deep when you are not related,” says character House 
and Its Head (1935), but this ironical too; the depths are 
revealed depths guilt. 

The plot the novel just quoted good example the 
determinedly melodramatic framework that Miss Compton-Burnett 
gives her books. Duncan, the father the family, more less 
bullies his first wife death. Although shaken mixture 
remorse and self-pity, which imposes his genuinely 
ing children, almost immediately marries young and beau- 
tiful woman. Alison, the second wife, commits adultery, which 
also incest, with Duncan’s nephew and heir, Grant. She has son 
him, whom Duncan recognizes his own, thus depriving 
Grant his inheritance the family property. Duncan’s 
daughter, Sybil, Grant, her cousin, and then prevails 
upon dismissed servant murder her infant step-brother who 
also her step-son, that her husband may once more heir. 

This plot more elaborate than most, but the events are 
typical. Yet the novels are not really melodramas. Little actual 
violence occurs (in this case the baby murdered the discreet- 
est possible manner), nobody ever really punished, nobody 
loses his temper, hardy anybody even raises his voice. They just 
talk about all—en famille. Any but the simplest actions occur 
off-stage, and they are reported and discussed series 
extended conversations which appear the surface the 
utmost banality. But what fact goes the breakfast room, 
the parlour, the dining room the Victorian family-mansion 
highly stylized exchange, the course which moral attitudes 
and relationships are submitted relentless exposition and 
assessment. For these apparently placid discussions are reality 
extended sessions close in-fighting, which, broadly speaking, 
there are two kinds participants: the one hand the unaware, 
self-revealing speakers, usually the tyrants and their 


the other the victims, who dissect and analyze the statements 
made the former, ruthlessly repudiating the surface value 
their remarks and revealing the truth that lies beneath. Clichés 
are pounced upon and destroyed, homely sayings—the placatory 
hypocrisies that seek oil the wheels family life—are exposed 
their victims bland dishonesties. Here example the 
kind exhaustive probing sententiousness that goes on. 
Constance’s mother has just died; Constance herself pom- 
pous, self-satisfied girl who grates the nerves her family, 
and most particularly those her cousin, Malcolm, with 
whom she now talking: 


can say that should not mind mother looked into 
heart this moment,” said Constance. 

“Think again,” said Malcolm. “And imagine her really 
doing so.” 

There was pause. 

“Well, perhaps not quite prepared for it,” said 
Constance, more lightly. 

“You really meant you thought she could not,” said Malcolm. 
“People always betray that they not believe what they are 
supposed to.” 

“Of course cannot know everything for certain.” 
“No, there your line escape.” 

not wish for one.” 

you know you it.” 

think you not understand what mean.” 

“Yes, do. And you not mean it.” 

have spoken the truth, far me.” 
“Yes, that what you have done.” 

think had better leave the subject.” 
“Well, have come its end.” 


Father and His Fate (1957) 


This dialogue typical one kind acrid exchange, but 
the central situations usually develop when all the large member- 
ship family grouped, frequently the breakfast-, tea- 
dinner-table, and extended display what Kingsley Amis 
has called dialectics” takes place. Some the most 
pungent these battles are fought the breakfast-table, 
which dominating tyrant will play unerringly upon the nerves 
the gradually assembling company, and they, equally unerr- 
ingly, either open aggression asides that are inevitably 


overheard, will expose the tyrant’s motives and the mechanics 
his self-esteem. When read opening sentence like, “So the 
children are not down yet,” or, “Well, gapy-face,” or, “So Alison 
not down yet, father,” know are for display this 
kind. The general aggressiveness never falters; there always 
open aggression from the tyrant, language that mixes senten- 
tiousness and more less consciously hypocritical moral suasion 
with its nagging despotism: 


“What children have better father? ever forget them 
for day? ever spend time money myself? ever 
think the life could lead, had family?” 


and Maidservant 


There also veiled aggression from the prigs and toadies, aimed 
indirectly the tyrant and explicitly the large third group, 
mostly young adults and children, who cannot escape the yoke 
yet themselves engage verbal running fight. special place 
made for the small children; childhood especially vulnerable; 
and confined and exhorted,” Graham remarks 
Parents and Children (1941), but also has its powerful weapons 
and frankness, and sudden desperate courage. 
some the cleverest and cruellest scenes these novels children 
will strip away the pretension, conceit and fear from 
their elders and betters. The teacher-pupil relationship subsidi- 
ary family situation within the larger one, and here often the 
pupil who holds the power; thus Parents and Children and 
Darkness and Day (1951) cold ten-year-olds systematically assess 
and dispose the sentimental and self-protective dishonesties 
their helpless governesses. 

The persistent aggression that Compton-Burnett tyrants main- 
tain most easily illustrated from context narrower than the 
full family conclave. More Women Than Men (1933), where 
the enclosed community resident teachers girls’ school partly 
replaces the family—an experiment which Miss Compton- 
Burnett has not returned—the possessive Josephine Napier, head- 
mistress the school and guardian her nephew Gabriel, 
coping with his announcement marriage-plans unsatisfactory 
her. Gabriel has suggested that his engagement Ruth 
announced the school staff: 


“They want preparation, dear, for such everyday 
said Josephine, reaching for her knitting. are 
accustomed its happening amongst their younger friends.” 

Ruth looked Josephine, the latter might changing 
her ground. 

“Yes, yes, child. were talking the other people 
who exist the world besides you.” 

see why should trouble about the other people 
the world,” said Gabriel. “It not the custom our 

“Well, you are not troubling about them are you?” said 
Josephine, rapidly changing her needles. “You are behaving 
completely the customary way your position. You need not 
fear that you are affording glimpse anything out the 
common. You can set your mind rest 

“People always give their old life when they marry,” 
said Gabriel. 

living creatures mate when they are young, their life 
said Ruth. 

“Well, suppose that the level the said Jose- 
phine, laughing genuine amusement. “And they mate 
afresh every year, don’t they? confess had not thought 
about them, any rate connection with our own life. And 
wanted live their level, don’t know that should put 
plainly you did, you frank, modern child.” 

“You seem knitting for dear life, Josephine,” said 
Gabriel. 

any means rest, need them more than ever. may 
knitting for dear life 


And on. only little surprising when few months later 
this novel Josephine carefully murders her bride. 

The exchanges this example, although formal, are realistic 
enough. The language villains and fools generally sounds the 
way late-Victorian speech may supposed have sounded. 
But what are make the formal, analytical discourse 
ascribed very young children and presumably unlettered 
servants? clear that real children real servants ever spoke 
quite like this, clear that family has ever really gone 
for the kind dialectics that these families practice such 
uniformly high level articulation. But Miss Compton-Burnett 
not concerned with simple vraisemblance. She attempting 
direct translation thought and feeling, and anything which she 


considers obstacle this direct apprehension far possible 
eliminated. One can see this process becoming 
more and more thorough each succeeding book—compare the 
passage from More Women Than Men with the quotation above 
from the later Father and His Fate—as she comes rely almost 
exclusively the spoken word her work. And just 
loose phrase ever allowed her characters escape without 
its implications being probed and exposed, she will not allow the 
imperfect expression that verisimilitude demands interfere with 
the penetrating her exposition human situation. 
She makes many her characters speak, not colloquially, but with 
the language the understanding, formulating for 
lie behind words. 

This dramatic expressionism sometimes appears too 
bodied—the absence expository descriptive material the 
page itself enhances the effect; are the presence group 
masks—but the actual dialogue enlivened well refined 
the use what might best described stage-directions. The 
British novelist, Robert Liddell, his curious little book praise 
London, 1955), has identified more than two hundred and fifty 
ways which she qualifies the manner which her characters 
speak there may well many more,” comments). 
There are also ironical asides this kind: 

“Spoiling people does not make them any happier,” said 

voicing theory that Jenney always thought strange one. 

“It only exalts them their own said Claribel, 
this were indeed thing not done. 

—Elders and Betters 


The technique produces flow aphorisms and epigrams from 
the 
“Saying thing yourself does not mean that you like 
hear other people say it. And they say differently.” 
—Pastors and Masters 
“Being cruel kind just ordinary cruelty with new 
excuse made for it. And right that should more 
resented, is.” 
—Daughters and Sons 


The material these novels tragic, least pessimistic; 
general. wickedness, even when exposed for what is, 


continues prosper, and good oppressed. Yet the prevailing 
tone comic. Tyranny and injustice are intrinsic the human 
condition, but there defense available against evil. This 
understanding (an understanding that, incidentally, rejects such 
un-comic absolutes good and evil—bad, for Miss Compton- 
Burnett, only “good condensed”) and wit its principal 
weapon. have seen, ironic comment, open sotto voce, 
the chief instrument the oppressed: 


have been calling until hoarse. thought you were 
all stone-deaf.” 
was odd continue calling,” said his 


And addition there are Miss Compton-Burnett’s own occasional 
Jane Austen-like interventions: 


Mr. Bode turned fond gaze the boys, who dropped their 
eyes before it. His wife seemed second his expression, she 
stood his side, woman moderate height and build, with 
smooth, ordinary face and peaceful feminine expression, 
whom was wont say that not once twenty-seven years 
had known her think herself, appearing derive the 
purest gratification from the circumstance. 


House and Its Head 


Her humor derives from disturbing mixture the comic and 
the grim, and Dickens obviously not very far away. Some back- 
ground needed for the following illustration: meals are always 
almost ritual importance household (not 
that are ever told what actually eaten there), and lateness 
for breakfast preferred occasion for tyrants exert themselves. 
Miss Bunyan, persecuted governess, has come down late, and 
Sabine, the tyrant ready for her. The child 
Muriel, herself usually amongst the oppressed, rarely speaks but 
often laughs. also necessary know that Compton-Burnett 
governesses tend anxious about food, keep private stores, 
watch their helpings anxiously: 


Sabine rather carefully put plate portion which was 
liberal but not unreasonably so. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Ponsonby,” said Miss Bunyan, looking 
fully Sabine, she received her plate. 

The family waited while Miss Bunyan ate, having less look 
than was natural the circumstances, she made hardly 


perceptible movements her mouth, though seeing mastica- 


tion one those things which are inevitable but better passed 
over. 


“It really more wholesome and about for while, 
before settling good breakfast,” said Sabine, speaking 
the situation suggested. 


The movements Miss Bunyan’s jaws became less, that 
the continued disappearance her food was ground for 


Muriel’s mirth, its normal disappearance was generally enough 
cause it. 


“What are you laughing at, Muriel?” enquired Sabine, with 
rashness which was more apparent than real. 


“Yes, pray let share the joke, Muriel,” said Miss Bunyan, 
with less than her natural sincerity. 


Muriel sat with eyes cast down and congested face. 
“Why were you late, Miss Bunyan?” said Sabine, 
though the question might protected its simplicity. 


—Daughters and Sons 


The humor, however, not always dry; there long list 
individual characters like the sycophantic butler, Ainger, The 
Present and the Past, the unctuous clergyman, Dr. Chaucer, 
Daughters and Sons, the gushing Dulcia House and Its 
Head, who are true comic creations. Miss Compton-Burnett 
serious novelist, but the implications her work are tragic the 
manner more persistently comic; and here, the precision, 
economy and brilliance her wit, that her main strength lies. 

Some the weaknesses Miss novels are 
her own seeking—the perfunctoriness her observance the 
“rules” narration has purpose—yet Kingsley accusation 
“wilful has some point. The devices which she 
repeatedly uses develop action—overhearings, the dropping 
revealing letters, the discovery incriminating photographs 
documents the drawers desks, and on—are crudity 
which contrasts sharply with the finished polish the rest her 
material. And the knowledge that this deliberate makes none 
the less irritating. Again, although cannot, sophisticated 
twentieth-century readers, complain simply that the novels are 
difficult read, can legitimately object obstacles and 
obscurities that seem merely eccentric. Need the initial 
problem distinguishing among the characters, for example, 
such challenge our concentration? immediately dispiriting 
read the opening pages Parents and Children that Eleanor 
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has nine children, find the family meeting great drove 
new characters outside the church House and Its Head: 
know that for the next fifty pages are going have trouble 
keeping these people their places. But some critics, notably 
Amis, further; Amis complains that many the characters 
never become distinct, that the close verbal syntactical 
continuity maintained amongst the various participants the 
communal dialectics makes them virtually interchangeable. This 
seems less fair. the reader alert, some characteristic form 
expression preoccupation will almost always identify the 
speaker. Take this snatch dialogue, for instance: 


“Why all gates have different fastenings?” said Anna. 
standard one might bring fortune someone.” 

suppose one was have been that said 

“And wonder was not. Latches are very clever,” 
said Terence. 


—Elders and Betters 


Each these remarks characteristic its speaker. Anna 
interested fortunes that later she falsifies will and drives 
aunt suicide the course stealing small one. Thomas 
languidly intelligent, and indifferent practical affairs. Terence’s 
phrase, are clever,” exactly catches his effeminate tone. 
The attentive reader can accept all this. But there graver ob- 
jection such passages. The great danger these deliberately 
static novels monotony and aimlessness. And there are moments, 
like this one, which feel are just marking time. Two 
the more recent novels, Darkness and Day (1951) and Two 
Worlds and Their Ways (1949) are severely damaged this 
weakness—for long stretches the books are held kind 
placid contemplation. The life the books depends what 
being said; but these cases real advance made—people 
are behaving, rather speaking, characteristically, and that 
all. 

Miss Compton-Burnett makes things difficult for the 
reader, she makes them difficult for herself, too. When every line 
book must read with equal care, attention develops that 
critical any relaxation the writer’s part. Conversation 
packed with significance the established mode; when invention 
flags, becomes doubly obvious and doubly damaging. the 


following series exchanges the ripostes are oblique and barbed, 
but hardly subtle, and being much repeated they become weari- 
some, suggesting the effect ninepins set expressly 
knocked down again. Dulcia floundering difficult social 
situation 


“Dr. Smollett, hope did not the wrong 
hope have not committed the unpardonable sin.” 
“Hope springs muttered her brother. 


have said the wrong thing and established myself 
blunderbuss.” 


“You are saying the right thing now,” said Almeric 
consoling tone. 


shall not think presumptuous, kept the confines 
own mind.” 


will narrowly restricted,” agreed her brother. 
House and Its Head 


This just not sharp enough. writer leans heavily his 
wit, relaxes his peril. One bad joke undoes lot good 
ones. And there are undoubtedly moments when irony decays into 
mere facetiousness, just there are moments when the pursuit 
economical commentary produces this sort pointless, and 
typical, ellipsis: will sit down, Nance, and remain your 
seat,’ said Duncan, accurately forecasting what would take place.” 

Again, although the epigrams and aphorisms are often brilliant 
and apposite within their context, they sometimes appear gratui- 
tous, just pasted in, and, more uncomfortably, sometimes they turn 
more than once. least three novels, for example, some- 
body says something very like “satisfied curiosity the only thing 
that good promises be,” and one gets tired hearing 
the same cliché (e.g., “it goes without saying, but being 
smartly dealt with one book after another. These are minor 
matters, but they lead consideration major issue that 
admirer Miss Compton-Burnett must face: the extent her 


repetitiousness. Consider the following extracts, chrono- 
logically arranged: 


“What lovely family group,” said Emily, the Fletchers 
came in. “An uncle and nephew, and brother and sister, 
and aunt, and husband and wife, and think some more. 
All four 


—Pastors and Masters 
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“What normal and uncompromising said Dinah. 
“The next thing our losing and gaining grandmother one 
day.” 

“And the next your all losing your future husbands and 
“And our gaining elder brother, and niece and 


nephews. And your finding uncle and aunt,” said 


—Brothers and Sisters 


could not face life with adopted mother, real 
mother and mother-in-law all under the same roof.” 


Women Than Men 


“Poor darling! What shame, when was tired with 
bringing home wife and stepmother, and being father 
and uncle and widower and husband himself. was 
enough exhaust any man.” 


House and Its Head 


“Well, Chaucer, you see with mother, sister, 
three daughters and two sons,” said 
“Chaucer sees with grandmother, aunt, father, 
and three sisters,” said Chilton. 
—Daughters and Sons 


“Edmund has married his said Gaunt. 
children are his grandchildren. Bridget their mother and 
sister. brother-in-law and uncle Bridget, and uncle 
and great-uncle the children.” 

and Day 


Writers are permitted have preoccupations, but obsessions 
indulged this scale become alarming. relate these passages 
the novels which they appear can see that each has its 
function and significance. There even considerable variety 
the manner which they are used. But criticism may reasonably 
beyond the individual novel and ask whether such determined 
repetition does not illustrate real lack resources Miss 
Compton-Burnett, least excessive affection for her own 
past performance. When look the titles her novels, and 
recall their preoccupations, and remember how difficult 
keep the characters the right book, get impression 
something inbred, something almost incestuous about the relation- 
ship the novels one another. may too that this effect 
deliberate. Miss Compton-Burnett has sacrificed the sort 


variety one expects succeeding novels order, 
doubt, keep our attention her central purposes. But the 
question still remains valid: what has new Compton-Burnett 
novel added the one that went before? there variety within 
the repetitions? 


Technically, experimentation goes all the time. The 
apparatus remains the same, but the instruments are always being 
refined. The first the series, Pastors and Masters, contains the 
seeds the rest, but obviously has not the cohesion the later 
work. Miss Compton-Burnett called Study,” and less 
novel than series vocal encounters based loosely upon slight 
plot involving plagiarism unpublished work. Brothers and Sisters 
the first fully-fledged novel, intricate and rather confusing 
study incestuous relationships. seems loose and baggy when 
compare with the next work, Men and Wives, which has the 
strictness and economy that persists almost all the later books. 
Throughout the twenty-eight years since Men and Wives can 
trace sustained effort reduce the temporal and spatial arena, 
and the same time pack with deeper significance. 
exception House and Its Head, where there tentative 
move into the larger community whole village, but with 
Daughters and Sons are back that mansion again, and Miss 
Compton-Burnett, probably wisely, has stayed there ever since. 
Daughters and Sons the first novel give any prominence 
child, the whom have already noticed; and the 
succeeding books, Family and Fortune (1939) and Parents 
and Children, children attain equal, often superior, status 
Miss Compton-Burnett’s casts. Fewer and fewer persons exterior 
the household are introduced—she moving towards hermet- 
ically sealed society—and the next stage the process the 
notice taken the household servants. The scenes involving serv- 
ants Elders and Betters are clearly experimental, for they play 
little part the action the book, but Manservant and Maid- 
servant, Bullivant, the butler, has almost important part 
his master, Horace Lamb. And the extraordinary logic this 
process claustrophobic concentration produces Two Worlds and 
Their Ways and Darkness and Day, where the usual intrigues 
hidden guilt, revealed relationships, and 
draw the servants into the family itself. The butler the former 
turns out, the last chapter, the master’s illegitimate son, 
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and Mrs. Spruce, the patient housekeeper the latter, revealed 
mother the master’s illegitimate “niece.” The process would 
now appear complete. the recent Mother and Son, how- 
ever, considerable attention paid cat, Plautus. What might 
Miss Compton-Burnett next? 


The point that she always doing something; the novels 
are much less predictable than some critics would allow. The 
latest one, for example, presents nothing new the plot: the 
incest theme and the question blocked inheritance appear 
combination material used Brothers and Sisters and 
House and Its Head. And seasoned Compton-Burnett reader 
takes his stride when one point period years 
elapses, without indication comment, between one remark and 
the next. Yet there good deal that surprising and new. 
this novel see tyranny grow where once did not exist; 
not until the crucial seventh chapter that the familiar perform- 
ance begins, and Simon Challoner, again heir who has lost his 
inheritance giving his uncle’s young wife illegitimate child, 
much more complex and ambiguous tyrant than are his prototypes 
earlier novels. 

Now, however, the fundamental question arises: what reward 
does the work whole offer the reader? prepared defend 
high estimate Miss Compton-Burnett’s sense comedy, and 
her sense drama—such scenes the clash between Anna and 
Jessica the death-chamber Elders and Betters, between 
Duncan and his cuckolding nephew, Grant, House and Its 
Head, are genuinely exciting. again, the accounts the 
“ordinary pathos persecuted little boys 
Manservant and Maidservant, the lonely ten-year-olds Parents 
and Children—are genuinely moving, as, different way, 
the death Blanche Family and Fortune. And this list 
could extended. But themselves such scenes are not 
the question recurs: even admit that there enough Miss 
Compton-Burnett justify the effort that her idiosyncrasies 
demand the reader, there anything more? time ask 
broad critical question. Large claims have been made for her work, 
England, and particularly France, where she has least one 
notable disciple Nathalie Sarraute. there then, 
beyond the idiosyncrasy, moral awareness life the distinc- 
tively comprehensive quality that expect from great novelist? 


First must emphasized, against her detractors, that her 
books are concerned with real life. Where she might appear 
most vulnerable she fact the least so. Despite the persistent 
artifice her presentation it, her closed world not remote 
and artificial may first seem. The only extended public 
statement that Miss Compton-Burnett has been known make—it 
was the course published “conversation” with woman 
the remark, not feel that have any real 
organic knowledge life later than 1910. should not write 
later times with enough grasp confidence. But her 
grasp her chosen world real and organic enough. those 
who would object that families, particularly Victorian families, 
simply not behave the way that Compton-Burnett families 
do, Mr. Liddell very appositely quotes the case-histories few 
Victorian families whose stories have become public knowledge: 
those the Ruskins and the Tennysons and the Brontés and the 
Barretts, for example, and might have mentioned Edmund 
Gosse’s account life with father. 


The insight goes beyond immediate domesticity. The moral 
decay that Miss Compton-Burnett probes has social and economic 
background—although remarkable how often reviewers will 
say that she imagines world remote from the realities work 
and money. true that the heads families rarely out 
work, and seem not much concerned with the source the 
wealth that allows them maintain their large establishments; 
but the economic dependence their victims heavily stressed, 
are the neurotic results the static idleness that afflicts almost 
everybody. The cultivated appearance indifference money 
yet another the that Miss Compton-Burnett’s 
revelations ironically destroy. All the hidden wills and anxious 
heirs, not mention the overworked servants and underfed 
governesses, are part bourgeois world the edge 
dissolution, economic well moral. the early Brothers 
and Sisters, the scandal-driven family actually leaves its country 
mansion and moves London seek obscurity. the later 
novels there nothing explicit: the family somehow survives, 
but the mention the workhouse House and Its Heritage 
not only joke; have the feeling that the next generations 
will have abandon their mansions. (As, incidentally, they have 
abandoned their faith: clergymen these novels are 


hypocrites fools, and the understanding characters share Miss 
Compton-Burnett’s uncompromising scepticism.) 

What Miss Compton-Burnett saying about her world? The 
resemblances that her novels bear atmosphere, plot and various 
technical narrative methods theatrical performances, and more 
specifically Greek tragedy, have been pointed out several 
critics, and Miss Compton-Burnett suspect with suspicion 
tongue her cheek) occasionally allows characters the novels 
underline the parallel. Such resemblances can only, the end, 
incidental academic interest. What more important, 
these critics note, fundamental difference attitude from 
that the Greek tragedians—never there suggestion moral 
retribution for the crimes and guilts that are revealed. After the 
most shocking discoveries, life somehow resumed. The books 
never end any cathartic denouement; there slow fade-out, 
with everybody talking. For the truth that Miss Compton-Burnett 
discovers about people finally more than ironic. Understand- 
ing the instrument with which she controls withstands evil— 
“being with the same people from the beginning makes for 
much the end the quality her 
understanding that Miss Compton-Burnett must judged. 


The obvious criticism seems, usual, the best. Her world 
too cerebral, and this quality excludes too much what 
complete moral awareness demands. Not that feeling absent— 
almost all her characters become objects pity, for example; yet 
here, significantly, the persistent element ironic detachment 
makes genuine compassion out place. Passion plays real part, 
for although Miss Compton-Burnett cannot said shirk the 
fact physical sexuality, she somehow too matter-of-fact about 
it. Reticence is, doubt, neglected virtue today, yet one has 
the impression that the acts love passion necessary furnish 
the innumerable bastards her stories must have been 
perfunctory and mechanical the other recurring gestures that 
her characters make order advance the plot—opening hidden 
drawers, dropping incriminating letters. Once again, the fact 
that the restriction deliberate does not make any the less 
disturbing. 

Members the Compton-Burnett cult not hesitate place 
her beside Jane Austen, dangerous comparison risk. One 
suspects that they are the kind critics who admire Miss Austen 
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primarily for the elegance her wit rather than for her wisdom— 
and the distance that separates the two writers might usefully 
summed the distance between wisdom and knowingness. 
Miss Compton-Burnett relies too exclusively limited kind 
understanding, clever, rapid, ironic, pin-pointing knowingness, 
characteristic her personages. would 
perhaps naive look for moment comprehending repose 
these novels, for despite her serious intentions, and the depths 
imaginative understanding that have developed through the years 
—compare Simon Challoner her last book with the Reverend 
Henry Bentley her first—her perceptions seem too often closer 
those Restoration comedy than those Greek tragedy. 
look for positive statement beyond the ironic defensive wit, 
one assertion appears again and again, aggressive statement 
individual independence that the most persecuted and the most 
guilt-ridden characters equally fall back moments great 
stress: their right exist they are, without the end any 
obligation anyone but themselves. This the last, unanswerable 
line defense, and when reached, and this happens 
frequently, have those sudden shocks, those violent repudiations 
any basic authority that constitute the final irony the fam- 
ily, or, presumably, the human social situation Miss Compton- 
Burnett sees it. These momentary anarchic assertions are comple- 
mentary deterministic can only done 
according our natures and our understandings. useless 
expect the reiteration these two attitudes, 
and her evident attachment them that more than anything else 
suggests essential immaturity and consequent limitation Miss 
Compton-Burnett’s approach moral situations. Her art thrives 
paradox—the family often bitter joke, and its members 
must realize and accept the fact that appearance not reality—but 
paradox with which are, after all, familiar, and not 
such eccentric view life her novels somehow contrive 
make appear. For these formidably clever and highly amusing 
books not the end escape this the 
right word—although should use with all respect for its 
implications and note, perhaps, the special pieties attached the 
word Miss native land. 
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and reviews medieval and bibliographical subjects The Newman 
and The Graduate Student English, and has contributed 
article George Eliot From Jane Austen Joseph Conrad, 
Robert Rathburn and Martin Steinmann, Jr., eds. (Minneapolis: 
University Minnesota Press, 1958). His article The Violent 
Bear Away product interest contemporary Catholic 
writing and contemporary fiction. 


DON KLEINE, Teaching Fellow English the University 


Michigan, presently completing his. dissertation, critical study 
Katherine Mansfield’s stories. His articles fiction appeared 
last issues Accent and Prairie Schooner, and third 
piece has been accepted Modern Language Notes. 


BERNARD McCABE was once lawyer, and then for some years 


schoolmaster England. now Stanford University com- 
pleting doctorate American literature. 


WILLIAM VAN O’CONNOR, advisory editor Critique, Professor 


English the University Minnesota. His books modern 
literary criticism, William Faulkner, and the poetry Wallace 
Stevens are well known. the co-editor (with Leonard Unger) 
Poems for Study (New York: Rinehart Company, Inc., 1953), 
and has edited another textbook, Modern and Style 
(New York: Thomas Crowell Company, 1958). Mr. 
most recently served general editor the five-volume series, 
American Literary Forms, which Crowell published this spring. The 
same publisher brought out his short entitled 
Campus the River. 


EARL has degrees from the University Michigan and 


Boston University. taught Bates College before going the 
University Louisville, where now Assistant Professor 
English. has published several journals, including the 
sippi Quarterly and The Review. The University Kentucky 
Press the process publishing his book, Where Poetry Touches 
Life, critical the novels Elizabeth Madox Roberts. 


COMING for Summer 1960: Saul Bellow-William Styron Issue. This 


will contain articles by. Robert Davis, Richard Foster, 
Gerald Goldberg, Hassan, Levenson, and David 
Stevenson. will also contain bibliography for both Bellow and 
Styron. 
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